


LABOR-FEDERAL SECURITY APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1952 


FRIDAY, APRIL 20, 1951 


Unitep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 412, 
Senate Office Building, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Chavez, Knowland, and Ecton. 
Present also: Senators Murray, Stennis, and Underwood. 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 
OrrFriceE oF EDUCATION 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN C. STENNIS, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


GENERAL STATEMENT ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FUNDS 


Senator Cravez. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Senator Stennis, I understand you are prepared to make a state- 
ment with reference to vocational training? 

Senator Stennis. Yes, Mr. Chairman; that is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. We shall be glad to hear from you. 

Senator Srannis. Thank you very much, sir. 

Let me point out, Mr. Chairman, that I know you have witnesses 
here from the Department who can give you far better explanations 
of their over-all program and its needs than I can. 


HOUSE ACTION 


Senator Cuavez. May I call your attention to some parts of the 
House report? [Reading:] 


The entire amount set up for distributive education (service occupations and 
merchandising) of $1,794,499 has been deleted, because the committee does not 
believe this type of training ranks sufficiently high in importance in times like 
these to justify allotment of the extremely scarce Federal dollars. 

The House also deleted the proviso on the estimate. [Continues 
reading: ] 

Provided further, That $10,000,000 of this appropriation shall be available for 
defense training and training for essential civilian employment, as determined by 
the Office of Defense Manpower, including grants and payments to States or edu- 


cational institutions for such training, without regard to the provisions of law 
cited above. 
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Senator Stennis. That is correct. I have that information. I am 
very glad they did delete it, Mr. Chairman. 

As I was saying, there are other witnesses that can speak better 
on the over-all program than I can. I am here more or less as a 
grass-roots reporter on the actual operation of this program out in 
the rural areas now, the ones with which I am familiar. 

Senator Cuavez. Probably you can give us more information than 
the agency itself. 


VALUE OF GEORGE-BARDEN ACT FUNDS 


Senator Srennis. These programs have their place in the trade 
schools, and I frankly am not familiar with those. I am talking 
about the old George-Barden Act funds that apply to these vocational- 
education departments of rural and small-town schools. 

I think I can point out, Mr. Chairman, that the rural boys and 
girls of Mississippi and New Mexico who get the benefit of this train- 
ing perhaps have the soundest sense of value of any group in America 
today, the value of the dollar; and, as a result, they make the dollar 
go further. They work their own problems out. They improvise 
utilities and houses and other things that they need to set up their 
shops and carry on their work. There is really more of the old 
American pioneering spirit in this group than in any other I have 
observed. 

Along with the vocational training in the schools is the 4-H Club 
work, which is similar to it. 


RETENTION OF HOUSE ALLOWANCE URGED AS A MINIMUM AMOUNT 


I want to urge this committee to at least leave this figure of 
$18,048,261 that the House has set. I think they are very sound in 
their position of deleting the proviso and the limitation pertaining to 
defense training, and letting this George-Barden program continue as 
it has in the past. You know last year we had a fight on the floor of 
the Senate about a slight raise. It passed the Senate twice, but did 
not become law. 

I think we would be justified in expanding the program even under 
present conditions, but I am willing to waive the expansion now and 
just urge the committee to put as a minimum the figure fixed in the 
House bill. I think that is eminently sound. 

Senator Cuavez. I understand you to say that, if the committee 
would raise it, you would still be for it? 

Senator Srennis. Absolutely. I think it can be justified. Yes, sir; 
I think a raise in this figure of $18,048,261 can be fully justified, and I 
will support it. I hope it is done. But I urge, as a minimum, this 
$18,048,261 for the educational fund as contemplated in the George- 
Barden Act. 

Senator Cuavez. Of course, if we agree to the House figures, there 
would not be any oppor tunity to confer with the House with reference 
to the rates. 

Senator Stennis. I appreciate that. That is one of the practical 
sides of legislation. But I say, as a minimum for the program as a 
whole, let us not go back to this budget figure. 

Senator Cuavez. Let us not confer with them about a cut. 
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Senator Srennis. Yes, sir. Let us not go back to this budget 
limitation. 

With all deference to the Bureau of the Budget, I think they have 
made a serious mistake on this point. 

Now, I have a statement here that sets forth the program and some- 
thing about what it has meant and done in my home State. Iam not 
confining my interest in my own State, you understand; but it is that 
with which I am familiar. 

Senator CHavez. You have the same problems in the rural areas 
that any States have that are in the same category? 

Senator Stennis. It is typical; yes. 

If | may, Mr. Chairman, without taking too much time of the com- 
mittee, | should like to submit my statement for the record, together 
with part of a letter from Mr. A. P. Fatherree, who is the State super- 
visor of agricultural education in Mississippi, a young man who has 
done outstanding work and he very pointedly shapes up in his letter 
the ideas behind their work and its continuation. 

Senator Cuavez. We shall be glad to have that in the record. 

(The documents referred to are as follows:) 


VOCATIONAL-EDUCATION FuNDS 


The recommendation of the Bureau of the Budget for grants to the States 
under the George-Barden Act for the 1952 fiscal year is $9,842,760. This is an 
even $10,000,000 below this year’s appropriation. This difference is represented 
by a proposal for a grant for defense training under the direction of Federal 
manpower Officials. If the budget recommendation is adopted, it will mean 
that many vocational-education units in Mississippi and every other State will 
have to be suspended. 

The House Appropriations Committee has deleted the defense-training provision 
and has reported the figure of $18,048,261 to carry on vocational education during 
the next fiscal year. This represents the elimination of the ‘distributive educa- 
tion’”’ program but permits the carrying on of the agriculture, industrial, and 
home-economics programs on the same basis as last year. 

The committee, as pointed out above, did not adopt the Budget Bureau’s idea 
of channeling $10,000,000 of the funds into defense training under Federal man- 
power Officials. The following paragraph expresses the committee’s thinking in 
this regard: 

“The committee is of the opinion that the proposal to divert regular vocational- 
education funds to defense training would be so disruptive to the basic vocational- 
education facilities as to do a distinct disservice and serve to impede the very 
objective the budget seeks to attain. The established vocational-education 
facilities—the trained teachers, the shops, equipment, and other facilities— 
represent a basic framework which can be augmented quickly to inerease the 
volume of training of workers for filling jobs in shortage occupations. The 
schools served this purpose during World War II, when very large sums of money 
were appropriated and allocated for defense training. In vocational education 
in agriculture, very valuable instruction was given on such matters as re pair 
and upkeep when farm machinery could not be replaced. As defense production 
gains momentum, it is inescapable that some of those same conditions will again 
have to be faced.” 

For the last 3 years the Congress has appropriated the amount of $19,842,760 
for vocational education under the authorization of the George-Barden Act. It 
was visualized in the George-Barden Act at the time of its passage that the sum 
of $28,850,000 would be appropriated, but, of course, that amount has never 
been reached. It is not sought to secure it now, for, as valuable as this voca- 
tional-education program is and as vital as it is to the present defense effort, I 
do not feel that this is a time for increased appropriations except for those items 
directly required for the protection of this country. I do think, however, that 
we shall be making a grave mistake and one for which we shall be forced to pay 
dearly at a later day if we do not retain intact the vocational education program 
as it is presently set up. This can be done only by making available the full 
amount of $19,842,760. 
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I have seen this program in operation in my State from the grass-roots level, 
and I want to tell you that no public funds were ever spent for a more proper 
purpose and from which a greater return has been realized than have the moneys 
which have been appropriated for vocational education from the time of the old 
Smith-Hughes Act down to the present day. This is not a program that has 
been borne largely by the Federal Government. On the contrary, the States 
and local units of government—where, mind you, the impact and results of this 
program can be best felt and appreciated—are bearing, through direct and indirect 
contributions, something like seven-eighths of the cost of the program. This 
year, in direct appropriations alone, the State and local governments put up 
approximately $100,000,000. In addition to this, however, the local units bear 
all of the cost of the school facilities, by means of which the program is carried on. 
Virtually all of the Federal money goes for teacher training and teacher salaries. 
Ninety percent of the Federal funds go for teacher salaries. This means that 
90 percent of the money goes back to the local communities, where its benefit 
will be felt directly by the local people. 

Some 3% million boys and girls in every State in the Union are now receiving the 
benefits of the vocational-education program. Let me give you some figures on 
the number of schools participating in the various branches of the training: 

In home economics—this is the part of the program that provides training for 
the future homemakers—there are 12,000 schools participating. There is a need 
for such a program in 8,000 other schools. 

In agriculture—this is the program of the future farmers of America—the 
training is now being carried on in about 8,000 schools and should be in twice 
that many. 

In trade and industrial training—and this is a phase of the program which is 
tied directly to the defense-training effort—there are 2,600 schools participating, 
and this figure should be doubled. 

In ‘‘distributive education,’”’ which was eliminated in the House bill, the pro- 
gram is in effect in some 1,200 schools and should be extended to 2,400. 

As an indication of the progress which has been made in Mississippi in connec- 
tion with vocational education, let me cite you some figures on the number of 
schools which have come in under the program during the last 5 years. Fifty 
new programs in vocational agriculture, 61 in home-making education, 14 in trade 
and industrial education, and 5 in ‘‘distributive education”? have been started in 
the white schools. In the colored schools in the same 5-vear period, there have 
been begun 20 new programs in vocational agriculture, 43 in home making, and 
8 in trade and industrial education. During the current year 1950-51, there are 
274 white and 113 colored schools having programs of vocational agriculture, 327 
white and 112 colored schools having programs in home making, 36 white and 25 
colored schools having programs of trade and industrial education, and 23 white 
schools having programs of “distributive education.”” At the present time there 
are applications from 31 white and 51 colored schools for vocational agriculture, 
21 white and 62 colored schools for home making, 5 white and 4 colored schools 
for trade and industrial education. As evidence of the effectiveness of the voca- 
tional-education program, enrollment has increased 47 percent in the schools 
during the last 5 vears. In 1945-46, the total enrollment in vocational-education 
classes was 62,576. In 1949-50 it was 91,412. 

At this point, I want to read from a letter which IT have received from a man in 
my State who has worked very closely with the vocational-education program 
down there and who has an intimate knowledge based on actual experience over 
the years of what the program has meant to the boys and girls who have partici- 
pated in it. The letter is from Mr. A. P. Fatherree, State supervisor of agricul- 
tural extension in Mississippi, and is as follows: 





STATE OF MISssISSIPPI, 
DBPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Division OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, 
Jackson, Miss., February 12, 1951. 
Senator JoHn STENNIS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR STENNIS: I am sure that you are familiar with the type of train- 
ing that rural boys are receiving in vocational agriculture in the public schools of 
the State. I am further of the opinion that you would not want to support any 
movement that would disrupt this type of education in a defense effort. Agri- 
culture today is in the most critical condition that it has been in for many years. 
We are being called on for increased production of all products in agriculture and 
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have less labor, equipment, fertilizer, insecticides, and seed with which to do the 
job, It is very important that farmers are taught to do the best that they can 
with whatever facilities they have at their hands. 

Vocational education, through its in-school training program, offers fundamental 
training that is of great value in any defense program. We believe that it would 
be very unwise and uneconomical to reduce this appropriation and thereby weaken 
the whole program of agricultural education. 

In addition to the technical and skilled training in agriculture, the Future 
Farmers of Mississippi are receiving invaluable training in citizenship and democ- 
racy. There is no organization that is doing more for rural boys than is the FFA, 
and a reduction in the George-Barden appropriation would be a serious handicap 
in carrying on the FFA program of the State in the way that it is now being carried 
out. 

I have gone into considerable detail in this letter but felt that you would be 
intensely interested in what has been recommended by the President and the 
effects that it would have on the schools of the State if the George-Barden appro- 
priation were reduced even though it were transferred to a defense-training 
program. I would like to ask that you give active support to an appropriation of 
at least the $19,842,759.97, the amount that was appropriated under the George- 
Barden Act for 1950-51, and in addition whatever defense-training program that 
is determined by the Congress to be needed. 

We in agricultural education stand ready on a moment’s notice to throw our 
whole force and facilities into a defense-training program. The defense- and war- 
training programs for World War II were conducted by the State departments of 
education, and in Mississippi alone we had an enrollment of over 187,000 farmers 
in these classes. They were organized in over 1,900 neighborhoods in the State. 
Food production and conservation, farm-machinery maintenance and repair, and 
production of various farm commodities that were needed in the war effort were 
included in this instruction. As a result of this training, thousands of pieces of 
farm machinery were kept in the fields that would have otherwise not been in use. 
Over 10,000,000 cans of food were preserved, and agricultural production was main- 
tained at a high level in spite of the shortages of labor, equipment, fertilizer, etc. 
This was all in addition to the skilled training that was given young men and high- 
school boys in mechanics that enabled them to take their places better in the war 
industries and the armed services. 

With the experience gained in that program plus what we have done in the 
institutional on-farm training program, we feel that agricultural education can 
perform whatever education services are needed in agriculture, but we do feel that 
a decrease in the George-Barden funds would seriously handicap the regular pro- 
gram of agricultural education and at the same time weaken our forces to the extent 
that they would not be able to carry out a defense-training program as effectively 
as it should be. 

Very sincerely yours, 
A. P. FATHERREE, 
State Supervisor, Agricultural Education. 


I trust that the committee will see fit to grant the full amount of the appro- 
priation of $19,842,760 to carry on the fine work of the vocational-education pro- 
gram, If the defense-training feature as recommended by the Bureau of the 
Budget is deemed to be necessary—and I certainly feel that there is a need for 
such additional training at the present time—then I would recommend that 
such a program be set up in addition to the presently existing vocational education 
training, as outlined in the George-Barden Act. During World War II, Congress 
appropriated funds for this purpose through the United States Office of Educa- 
tion to be administered in the States through the public schools. Under that 
program in Mississippi alone, some 9,000 people were trained in specific occupa- 
tions for defense work and about 400,000 farm people were given courses in farm 
machinery and food production and conservation. It was because of and through 
the vocational education organization in each of the States that the success of 
this defense training was insured. 

Any specific provision for defense training should, in my estimation, be made 
supplemental and in addition to the presently existing vocational-education 
program, which after all is in a large way a defense-training program in its own 
right. What more vital and necessary function could be performed by the public 
schools operating in conjunction with the vocational-education set-up than to 
train boys and girls in trade and industrial work or to train them to produce the 
agricultural products that are needed so badly at the present time? I urge you, 
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therefore, to permit the continued operation of the vocational plan as set up in 
the George-Barden Act and on the same basis and under the same appropriation 
as it has operated for each of the last 3 years. I urge you to approve the amount 
of $19,842,760. 

Senator Srennis. I want to urge a special interest in the George- 
Barden Act funds. 

I will certainly be one of those who will actively support the com- 
mittee on the figure there. If they can raise it, I think it will be 
amply justified, and no program exceeds it in value to our youth and 
the return per dollar. 1 want to emphasize that, Mr. Chairman. 


FEDERAL A1lD TO SCHOOLS IN DEFENSE AREAS 


Senator Stennis. You also have before you this matter of Federal 
aid to schools in defense areas. I do not like the idea of having to 
come back to that program, but where these large military establish- 
ments have been created a problem is produced that local communi- 
ties cannot handle. 

Are you going to take that up today? 

Senator CuHavez. We are going to take that up directly. We are 
southerners; we are chivalrous, and we are going to listen to Miss 
Lenroot, first. 

Senator Srennis. In view of the fact I cannot come back, may I 
insert my statement on that matter? 

Senator Cuavez. I wish you would be here, if you possibly can, 
for this reason: I have received some information as to the formula 
they use. It appears that many States, such as yours and mine and 
others, are suffering to the advantage of rich States like New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts, while Arkansas, Mississippi, and 
New Mexico are in a different position. I might have the wrong 
information, but I intend to ask some questions along those lines 
from the representatives of the department of education. 

Senator Srennis. I shall be more than glad to come back, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Anyway, you can leave your statement with the 
clerk, and at the appropriate time we will put your views in the 
record. 

Senator Stennis. Also, Mr. Chairman, Senator Kerr, of Oklahoma, 
who is most vitally interested in this same question, and who was 
very conspicuous in this legislation in his assistance to you last year, 
as you recall, is having to preside over a subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Finance, this morning. He has a prepared statement that he 
has asked me to insert in the record, with your pe rmission, with his 
most strongly expressed regrets that he cannot be here in person. 
He may be able to appear later, as you may be delayed. 

Senator CHavez. Yes, sir; we shall be glad to have his statement. 

(The statements referred to appear on p. 570.) 

Senator Stennis. Thank you, Senator. 
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SociaL Security ADMINISTRATION, CHILDREN’S BuREAU 


STATEMENTS OF KATHARINE F. LENROOT, CHIEF, CHILDREN’S 
BUREAU, KATHERINE BAIN, M. D., ASSOCIATE CHIEF FOR PRO- 
GRAM DEVELOPMENT; NEOTA LARSON, ASSISTANT CHIEF, 
EDWIN F. DAILY, M. D., DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF HEALTH 
SERVICES; MILDRED M. ARNOLD, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF 
SOCIAL SERVICES; LAURA E. WARREN, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFI- 
CER; W. L. MITCHELL, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER, SSA; ROY L. 
WYNKOOP, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, SSA; AND M. A. STE- 
PHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR MATERNAL AND CHILD WELFARE 
JUSTIFICATION 
Senator Cuavez. I will insert the justification at this point. 
(The justification referred to is as follows:) 
GRANTS TO STATES, MATERNAL AND CHILD WELFARE, CHILDREN’S BUREAU 
Funds available for obligation 


1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate ‘ . $22, 000,000 | $30, 250, 000 $33, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings. -- : — 20, 317 
Parana NI 2 or SA etl ne eee tery 21, 979, 683 30, 250, 000 33, 000, 000 
i 


Obligations by activities 


| 


Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 

1. Maternal and child-health services. _- $10, 986, 016 $13, 200, 000 $13, 120, 500 
2. Crippled children’s services ; : 7,493, 667 9, 975, 000 11, 927, 700 
3. Child welfare services . a 3, 500, 000 7, 075, 000 7,951, 800 
Total obligations - ‘ ea : 21, 979, 683 30, 250, 000 33, 000, 000 
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GRANTS TO STATES FOR MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH SERVICES 


Revised tentative apportionment to States, fiscal year 1952 ! 





























| | 

State | Total |Fund A?) Fund B3 | State | Total |Fund A2/Fund B3 

oe Se ee eT ee ae 

AN. Séncccnbs | $376, 876| $140, 554) $236,322 |} Nevada.............. $76,750) $51,750} $25, 000 
AE ben kponsen ce | 76,097) 51,097) 25,000 || New Hampshire._... 85, 843; 60,843) 25,000 
Avie. Sees 95,010} 70, 010) 25,000 || New Jersey......-... 180,059} 155,059} 25, 000 
AGREES... Cocnsss on 216,187; 97,872 118,315 || New Mexico......... 96,489} 71,489) 25,000 
Califormia...........2 411,091} 317,382 93, 709 DOW SOUR: 25 4 dau 404, 068! 379, 068 25, 000 
Colorado.....-.-..--- | 108.888} 83.888! 25.000 || North Carolina. _.--- 487,949] 166, 457] 321, 492 
Connecticut - - - ------| 117, 679) 92, 679) 25,000 |} North Dakota__..... 91, 238 66, 238 25, 000 
PORES. omecnncennl 80,815; 55,815 25, 000 Roe te eee rae 401,345! 256,045) 145, 300 
Dist. of Columbia__.| 94,503) 69, 503) 25,000 || Oklahoma. __...._-.- 183, 039} 102, 374 80, 665 
PED ood tnenecal 198,924) 115, 616) 3 3 ¢u. . Se 111, 552) 86, 552 25, 000 
IORI occ conch ikon 390, 732} 150, 278 240, 454 Pennsylvania_....... 508, 609} 294,707| 213, 902 
i ee 88, 618) 63, 618} 25, 000 Puerto Rico_-......- 398, 703; 144,284) 254, 419 
ES |} 90,290) 65, 290 25,000 || Rhode Island........ 90,849; 65,849) 25,000 
aaah 303, 060) 255, 9191 47.141 || South Carolina. ._... 273, 318} 112,067) 161, 251 
ee. hs tS 257, 371} 151,328 106, 043 || South Dakota--_..._. 91,640| 66,640) 25,000 
Cael 196, 353) 115, 747) 80, 596 Tennessee - .......... 348, 552) 138,834) 209, 718 
Kansas_.............| 137,496} 95,862 41, 634 0 EES 586, 740} 270,199) 316, 541 
Kentucky --......... 341, 465} 131, 513 209, 952 Se Sn a 95, 987 70, 987 25, 000 
Louisiana............ 282, 142} 130, 732! 151, 410 |} Vermont.__.......... 82, 936 57, 936 25, 000 
ee 96,840) 71, 840 25,000 || Virgin Islands. -...... 73,619) 48, 619 25, 000 
Maryland --.-......... 150, 414) 106, 657 43, 757 a ee 330, 544) 138,951] 191, 593 
Massachusetts....._. 177, 869} 152,869) 25,000 |} Washington. _..._... 144,726] 109,896) 34, 830 
eee | 350,033) 220, 576) 129, 457 West Virginia oie 228, 580! 105,545) 123, 085 
Minnesota........-.~- 220, 691} 129, 019] 91, 672 |} Wisconsin. -.-........ 241,029 138,939) 102,090 
Mississippi. -......... 340, 227; 120,755) 219,472 |} Wyoming............ | 80,948} 55,948) 25,000 
Ec ocite ins 246,699) 141,527} 105,172 || Reserve Fund B.....) 1,782, 000/........- |1, 782, 000 
Montana. -.........- 89,611] 64, 611) 25, 000 |———— | -_———_ 
INGEREEBR. .cccccccccs 107, 407) 82, 407 25, 000 NNN cS teeatssen 113, 120, 500.6, 560, 250.6, 560, 250 

i i 








1 Based on live births in urban and rural areas in 1949 as reported by National Office of Vital Statistics; 
and average per capita income 1947-49, reported by the Department of Commerce. 

2 Each State receives a uniform grant of $47,711, and an additional grant in proportion.to the number 
of live births in the State. 

3 $1,782,000 of Fund B, or 27.2 percent, is reserved for special projects. The remainder, $4,778,250, is 
apportioned so that each State receives an amount which varies directly with the number of live births 
in the State and varies inversely with State per a income. No State receives less than $25,000. Live 
births in rural areas are given twice the weight of those in urban areas. 
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GRANTS TO STATES FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN’S SERVICES 


1952 


Revised tentative apportionment to States, fiscal year 1952} 


State 


Alabama 

py eee 
Arizona 

Arkansas 
California 
Colorado a 
Connecticut _ - - 
Delaware ........- ‘ 
District of Columbia 
Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Ilinois 

Indiana 

lowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 
Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri le 
Montana 
Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 

New Mexico ‘ 
New York... es 
North Carolina 
North Dakota_ - " 
Ohio peed ; 
Oklahoma. -___- 
Oregon . 
Pennsylvania. - 
Puerto Rico. - 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota_. 
Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin Islands_ - 
Virginia. __- 
Washington _. 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin. 
Wyoming : 
Reserve Fund B___.--- 


Total... 


Total | Fund A? 


$340, 673 





129, 694 | 

319, 622 

239, 129 
88, 783 | 





$130, 500 


50, 756 | 


67, 783 
98, 047 
255, 059 
78, 662 
88, 105 


54, 402 | 


60, 467 
106, 426 
137, 316 

60, 967 

63, 156 
219, 167 


135, 628 | 





114, 555 


68, 783 | 


96, 797 


1 40, 505 


191, 342 | 


115, 493 
107, 615 
127, 874 
61, 718 
78, 225 
51, 025 
59, 154 
141, 756 
67, 720 
330, 408 


161, 640 | 
64, 156 
212, 039 | 


103, 112 | 


78, 851 
268, 816 


123, 122 | 


03, 844 


108, 615 | 
63, 969 | 


130, 750 
226, 796 


67, 








56, 465 | 


48, 518 


127, 624 | 


95, 046 


101, 737 | 
126, 186 | 


i, aad 


27, 700 5, 963, 850 


Fund B32 


$210, 173 
20, 000 
20, 000 
129, 413 
20, 000 
20, 000 
20, 000 
20, 000 
20, 000 
67, 707 
211, 036 
20, 000 

20, 000 





20, 000 
20, 000 
20, 000 
92, 181 
84, 024 
180, 006 
87, 003 
20, 000 
000 
20, 000 
20, 000 
20, 000 
20, 000 
20, 000 
320, 166 
20, 000 
119, 127 
3, 842 
20, 000 
190, 069 
203, 205 
20, 000 
155, 920 
20, 000 
197, 008 
256, 792 
20, 000 
20, 000 
20, 000 
161, 511 
20, 000 
118, 021 
$1, 128 
20, 000 
1, 875, 000 


5, 963, 850 


| Based on estimates of Bureau of Census of child population under 21 in urban and rural areas, according 
to preliminary tabulations of the 1950 census; and average per capita income 1947-49, reported by the De- 


partment of Commerce. 


? Each State receives a uniform grant of $47,711, and an additional grant in proportion to the number of 


children under 21 years in the State. 


3 $1,875,000 of fund B, or 31.4 percent, is reserved for special projects. 


The remainder, $4,088,850, is appor- 


tioned so that each State receives an amount which varies directly with the number of children under 21 


years in the State and varies inversely with State per capita income. 


Children in rural areas are given twice the weight of those in urban areas. 


81844—51——-33 


No State receives less than $20,000, 
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GRANTS TO STATES FOR CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 


State 


Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 
Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jerse y 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Puerto Rico 
Rhode Is] ind 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 
Vermont 
Virgin Islands 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 

W yoming 


Total 


Revised on basis of 1950 Censu 
18 in rural according 


SALARIES 


to prelin 


| 


Total 


$257, 741 


40), 680 


=, aro / 


74, 342 
190, 469 
245, 240 
89, 260 
69, 610 
43, 415 
31, 807 
37, 778 
566 
49, 371 
71, 396 
232, 138 
, 764 
71, 120 
22, 896 
, 9OS 
, 216 
, O54 
136 
, 674 
. 463 
, 668 
, a2 
, 049 
7, 824 
105, 333 
38, 355 
52, 347 
82, 111 
79, 730 
, 963 
383, 062 
85, OST 
265, 774 
163, 976 











| 


| Uniform 
|} apportion- 
| ment 


$31, 807 
31, 807 
31, 807 


31, 807 


31, 807 | 


31, 807 


31, 807 
31, 807 
31, 807 
31, 807 
31, 807 
31, 807 
31, 807 
31, 807 
31, 807 
31, 807 
31, 807 
31, 807 
31, 807 
31, 807 
31, 807 
31, 807 
31, S07 
31, 807 
31, 807 
21, 807 
31, 807 
31, 807 
31, 807 
31, 807 
31, 807 
31, S07 
31, 807 
31, 807 
31, S07 
31, S07 
31, 807 
31, 807 
31, 807 
31, 807 
31, SO7 
31, 807 
31, 807 
31, 807 
31, 807 
$1, S07 
31, 807 
31, 807 
31. 807 
41. SO7 
31, 807 
31, 807 
31, 807 
1, 685, 771 


Revised tentative apportionment to States, fiscal year 1952 } 


Rural chilal 

population 

apportion- 
ment 


Number 
759, 000 
20, 800 
143, 000 
533, 000 
717, 000 


57, 453 193, 000 
37, 803 127, 000 
11, 611 


39, 000 


356, 000 
792, 000 

59, 000 
133, 000 
673, 000 
534, 000 
468, 000 
306, 000 
773, 000 


152, 000 
244, 000 
228, 000 


490, 000 
677, 000 
498, 000 


247, 000 
22, 000 


706, 000 
000 
179, 000 
786, 000 
444, 000 
, 000 
53, 000 
688, 000 
000 
606, 000 
143, 000 
750, 000 
000 
110, 000 
&3, 000 
», 390 
708, O00 
282, 000 
62, O00 
514, 000 
54. 000 


2 





6, 266, 029 


21, 050, 100 


512, 000 | 


664, 000 | 


21, 000 | 


69, 000 | 
169, 000 | 
161, 000 | 


Child population in 
rural areas (1950 
census) 


- 9169 
- 6033 
. 1853 


1, 6912 
3. 7625 
. 2803 

. 6318 
1971 
368 
2233 
4537 


6722 


4323 
. 7221 
1591 
. 0831 
1544 
3278 
. 2161 
. 3658 
5748 
. 1734 
. 1045 
. 3278 
. 8028 
. 7648 
. 3539 
6057 
&503 
7339 
1093 
. 0974 
0023 
2684 

1758 
2. S788 
. 7743 
5620 
R456 
. 5226 
3948 
0252 
3634 
3397 
Hous 
4418 


QAH5 


sa 
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100, 0000 


Based on estimates of Bureau of Census of child population under 
ilinary tabulations in the 1950 census 


AND EXPENSES, CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


Funds available for obligation 


Appropriation or estimate 


Unobligated balance, estimated savings 


Tota] obligations 


1950 actual 


$1 


1951 estimate 


481, 600 
9. O56 


$1, 500, 000 


72, 544 1, 500, 000 


1952 estimate 


$1, 592, 000 


1, 592, 000 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
a a atcics cence Seta sai cedinhalnincaeis ; . bi ee ee as is 
1, Development of State and local health services for children $497, 731 $494, 058 | $524, 485 
2. Development of State and local social services for children 281, 047 287, 573 | 349, 146 
3. Research in child life and services for children 227. 577 239, 022 239, 022 
4. Dissemination of information for parents and others work- 
ing with children 273, 281 279, 131 | 279, 131 
5, Administration ; ‘ . 192, 90S 200, 216 200, 216 
Total obligations : a. 1, 472. 544 1, 500, 000 | 1, 592, 000 
1952 estimates 
: Activity 
Activity ctivity Activity ; 7 
I. health _ rns ny at 1V, infor Activity 
Objects Seas ee , i me mation to | V, admin- Potal 
bs services for services for, search in parent istration 
1 } 1 ils WuaLiv 
children children child life : 
and others 
Personal services $455, 200 $315, 0904 $216, 120 $128, 178 $189. 513 $1, 304, 105 
Travel 61, 025 29, O75 13, 575 550 5 775 110, 000 
Transportation of things 1, 200 S00 500 2 KK) 
Communication services 4,345 2, 247 2. Olf 4,470 2 622 15. 700 
Rents and utility services 250 250 
Printing and reproduction 138, 145 138. 145 
Other contractual services 513 565 5, 305 2 592 725 9. 700 
Supplies and materials 1, YOR S42 1, 564 4, 206 1, 280 9. 800 
Equipment 194 170 245 165 226 1, 000 
‘Taxes and assessments 100 353 197 75 75 gh) 
Net appropriation fs 524, 485 349, 146 239, 022 279, 131 200, 216 1, 592, 000 
Summary of new positions requested for 1952 
Title Grade Number | Annual salar 
Development of State and local health services for children 
Regional medical director GS-14 2 $17, 600 
Regional nursing consultant GS-11 2 10, 800 
Clerk-stenographer GS-4 2 5 TAO 
Total 6 41ND) 
Development of State and local social services for children 
Regional child welfare representative GS-12 ) 7 GOO 
Clerk-stenographer GS-4 $ 11. 500 
rotal 13 69, 10 
rotal increased positions : 19 103, 250 


Senator Cnavez. Miss Lenroot, the following appears to be the 
money picture as it is up to date: 


GRANTS TO STATES 


-The estimate of grants to States for maternal and child welfare is 
$33,000,000, an increase of $2,750,000 over the 1951 appropriation. 

The House Committee on Appropriations has recommended a 
cut of $3,000,000. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Then we go to “Salaries and expenses.”” The estimate is $1,592,000 
an increase of $92,000 over the 1951 appropriation. The House 
committee has recommended a cut of $142,000 in “Salaries and 
expenses,”’ allowing $1,450,000 or $50,000 below the 1951 appro- 
priation. 
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ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


The estimate requests 19 new positions. I have inserted all of those 
figures in the record. 

Miss Lenroor. Thank vou. 

Mr. Chairman, I am Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau. I have with me Mrs. Warren, administrative officer, and 
Dr. Bain, Associate Chief for Program Development. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


I have a statement, and inasmuch as I know you are pressed for 
time I will ask that it be filed and will comment on it briefly, if that is 
your pleasure. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. 

(The statement referred to is as follows: ) 


STATEMENT ON CHILDREN’S BuREAU APPROPRIATIONS, 1952, BY KATHARINE F, 
Lenroot, Curer, CHILDREN’s Bureau, SociaL Securiry ADMINISTRATION, 
FEDERAL Security AGENCY 


In presenting to this committee the estimates for the work of the Children’s 
Bureau for the fiscal year 1952, I would like to say, first of all, that I am fully 
aware of the problems with which you are confronted in this period. I recognize 
the need to build up our defense program and the difficult decisions which you 
will have to make about the extent to which basie services for civilians are to be 
maintained. 

Someone has said that “children are always an emergency.” In periods of 
depression, prosperity, peace, and war, children are born and have to be provided 
for so that they may grow into healthy, well-educated, well-prepared citizens, able 
to carry on the values of a free society. During wartime birth rates rapidly go 
up—in 1949 there were over 6 million more children than in 1940. Comparing 
1949 with 1940 there were 46 percent more children under 5 and 25 percent more 
children aged 5 through 9 years. This means that children are making a greater 
demand than ever before upon community resources and that larger numbers of 
mothers and children require services from community health and social agencies. 
There is no question but that there will be a rising birth rate in this period of stress. 
Moreover, children are subjected to special strains due to the defense effort. 
Many of them will be deprived of the care and guidance of fathers and many more 
mothers will enter the labor force. Juvenile delinquency always rises in a war 
period. If neglected, problems of health and social maladjustment become acute 
and constitute a far heavier drain on community resources than would be the case 
if they were prevented or dealt with at an early stage. 

This time we are not faced with the need for special efforts for an emergency 
which may be terminated within a brief period. We have to think of a period of 
tension and strain which may last throughout the entire childhood and youth of 
children now of preschool or elementary school age. We cannot afford to neglect 
a whole generation of young citizens. 

I have been with the Children’s Bureau a long time—36 years—and have gone 
through the experiences of two World Wars. I know that children are deeply 
affected by periods of national crisis. I believe—because of what I have seen 
happen over and over again—that we would save money in the long run if we 
spent it now to meet the needs of children as they arise. A crippled child, for 
example, whose handicap is uncorrected, grows up to be, in some part at least, a 
burden on those who love him, a less effective citizen, a IV—F in draft statistics. 
This is costly for us, 

The estimates in the President’s budget for the work of the Children’s Bureau 
in 1952 total $34,592,000. Of this amount, $33 million is for grants to States for 
their maternal and child health, crippled children, and child welfare programs, 
which are developed and extended with the assistance of Federal funds authorized 
by title V of the Social Security Act. This falls short by $8% million of the total 
amount Congress authorized for the fiscal year 1952 for these grant-in-aid programs, 

What is the legislative historv back of this authorization? After extensive 
consideration of the needs of children, particularly those outside the large urban 
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areas, for increased maternal and child health, crippled children’s and child welfare 
programs by committees of the Congress, and after consideration of the specific 
ways in which these programs ought to be enlarged in scope as well as in coverage, 
the Congress in the social security amendments of 1950 raised the ceilings under 
title V of the act. It provided that by the fiscal year 1952 the amount authorized 
for maternal and child health services would be increased from $11 million to 
$16.5 million for crippled children’s services from $7.5 million to $15 million; 
for child welfare services, from $3.5 million to $10 million. 

This action was taken because of evidence before the Congress that thousands 
of crippled children were being left with handicaps uncorrected; that thousands 
of premature infants were not receiving the care that would save many lives; 
that costs of providing care for crippled children had risen sharply so that a 
dollar bought much less service than was formerly the case; that many States 
were closing diagnostie clinics or reducing services; that children were left in 
conditions of neglect or deliqueney without the care that would save them from 
situations seriously detrimental to their happiness and development. It was 
because of these conditions that there was a general agreement in Congress that 
increased amounts of money ought to be made available. 

In recognition of the fact that it would take some time for the States to recruit 
personnel for an expanded program, a smaller amount was authorized for the 
fiscal year 1951 than for the fiscal vear 1952. Actually, the appropriation for the 
three grants for the fiscal year 1951 was $30,250,000. The amount of $33,000,000 
recommended by the budget constitutes an increase of $2,750,000 over 1951, but, 
as I stated earlier, an amount of $8,500,000 less than the total authorized for 1952. 
The States have conferred with the Children’s Bureau in regional conferences 
and individually. Their revised plans of operation indicate their recognition 
of the urgency of the need to go forward in utilizing the increased resources to 
provide services greatly needed by the mothers and children of this country. 
They are very much interested in the development of new programs for epileptic 
children and children with vision or hearing difficulties, improving health services 
for children of school age, developing foster-home care and temporary care for 
children for whom such care is a necessity, and increasing the number of child- 
welfare workers to protect destitute and neglected children and work with 
deliquent children. ‘The States will need every bit of the amount included in the 
President’s budget to make these plans a reality. 

When testifying before the subcommittee of the House of Representatives 
Appropriations Committee, I was asked by the chairman what it would cost 
today to provide the same services that were provided in 1947 and 1948 with a 
total appropriation of $22,000,000 for maternal and child health services, services 
for crippled children, and child welfare services. A review of hospital costs and 
costs for salaries and other personal services indicated that today it would cost 
about $32,600,000—almost the total of $33,000,000 recommended by the Bureau 
of the Budget—to provide the same quantity of services provided by grant funds 
appropriated in 1947. And that is not all. Not only have costs been rising, but 
there has been an increase of 16 percent in the child population under 18 years of 
age, 28 percent in the population under 5. If the same proportion of children 
were to be served in 1952 as were served by the programs in 1947, it is estimated 
that the cost for all three programs would be approximately $37,700,000.! 

The impact of defense and mobilization on children and young people intensifies 
the need for these programs. Many families are moving to communities, such 
as the Savannah River area, where little has been developed in services and 
facilities for maternal and child health and child welfare. Employment of mothers 
creates need for sound community planning for the care of their children, for 
advisory services to help mothers plan wisely for their own children, for the 
organization of day care services in foster homes or day care centers. More 
services are needed to help parents, schools, police and courts deal with problems 
of children and young people with serious emotional difficulties, often resulting 
in unstable personalities or in serious juvenile delinquency. Shortage of hospital 
facilities inereases need for helping maternity patients returned to their own homes 
a few hours or days after they have delivered a child, and sick children returned 
home for long convalescence from rheumatic fever or other disabling illness. 
Qualified people to work with local communities and with young people themselves 
in planning how these needs can be met are urgently required. Grants to the 
States for the purposes covered by these estimates will be used in part to meet 
needs directly related to the emergency that confronts our country. 





' Hearings before the subcommittee of the House Committee on Appropriations, Federal Security Agency, 
pt. 2, p. 250. 
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Now for the amount included for salaries and expenses of the Children’s Bureau, 
$1,592,000. This amount is to be used by the Bureau in carrying out responsi- 
bilities assigned to it under the act of 1912 creating the Bureau and title V of the 
Social Security Act, authorizing the grants to which reference has already been 
made. 

The Children’s Bureau was created in 1912 because of the recognition by the 
Congress of the need for a center in the Federal Government for study of all mat- 
ters pertaining to the welfare of children and child life. Through the years the 
Children’s Bureau has carried on important research with the help of specialists 
from governmental and private agencies, universities, and professional organiza- 
tions of doctors, nurses, social workers, and others. Information gathered by the 
Children’s Bureau itself and available to it from other sources is digested and 
presented to the publie in the form of popular bulletins for parents such as Infant 
Care and technical guide material used by agencies giving services to children and 
by professional workers. This material reflects the best thinking and praciice in 
the professional field. It is through the combination of research and dissemina- 
tion of the findings of research, and practical help through grant-in-aid programs 
that the Bureau has been an important factor in the dramatic reductions in infant 
and maternal mortality that have taken place in this country, and in general 
improvement in child health and the care of children with physical, mental, and 
social problems. 

Our program of basie research in child life and development has suffered during 
World War II and subsequently because of inadequate financing. We are attempt- 
ing, however, to carry on some essential studies on most urgent problems. Among 
them are investigations into the cause of unexpected deaths of infants, a study of 
vision-testing methods for use in elementary schools, and inquiry into child-rearing 
practices. The Midcentury White House Conference on Children and Youth, 
reviewing what is known about children, and what needs to be learned in order to 
improve their care and upbringing, made, as its first recommendation, that there is 
urgent need to do more research to develop new knowledge and filLin gaps. 

The amounts ineluded in the estimates for research in child life and dissemina- 
tion of information are held at the 1951 figure, although it is most difficult for the 
small staff now assigned to these activities io keep up with the demands for service 
and maintain the exceedingly modest program made possible by the amounts of 
money available. It must be remembered that the amount of staff that can be 
provided within a specific amount of money is far less at the present time than was 
the case some years earlier. The estimate for administration is also held at the 
same figure for 1952 as for 1951. The increase of $92,000 is to enable the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau to provide more adequate service to the States in connection with 
the inereases authorized for grants under the Social Security Amendments of 1950. 
This is a small increase in staff to take care of an inerease of 50 percent in the grant 
program (1952 estimates compared with 1950 appropriation). 

The amount of the increase is entirely for regional positions, to enable the Chil- 
dren s Bureau to provide more adequate staff in the regional offices of the Federal 
Security Agency. It is the child health and child welfare staff in these offices 
who provide consultation service to the States and carry on the administrative 
work in connection with review of plans, budgets and estimates. At the present 
time the Children’s Bureau has health staff in only 8 of the 10 regional offices of 
the Federal Security Agency. It has only one child welfare representative cov- 
ering the entire child welfare program in each of 10 regional offices, and one rep- 
resentative for the Territories. 

The increased amount would provide for two additional medical directors and 
two pursing consultants, thus making it possible to maintain a minimum health 
staff in the two offices now covered only through service from other regions. — It 
would also provide for nine child welfare representatives, making it possible to 
assign two for each region, and six additional clerical helpers. The total number 
of new positions that would be made possible by this increase is 19—13 professional 
and 6 clerical. 

Since last fall, the Children’s Bureau has reviewed carefully all of its activities 
with a view to focusing all its resources on the most essential activities needed to 
serve children under emergeney conditions. We are directing our consultation 
service to the States in such a way as to help them to anticipate and to meet the 
most urgent needs. 

To assist the Bureau in reorienting and strengthening its programs to meet the 
demands that lie ahead, as well as in carrying on its existing responsibilities, Dr. 
Katherine Bain has been promoted to the position of Associate Chief for Program 
Development, and Mr. Melvin A. Glasser has been appointed Associate Chief 
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for State and Community Relations. We are placing a great emphasis on strength- 
ening services designed to encourage local responsibility for the planning and de- 
velopment of community services for children under voluntary and public auspices. 

We have reviewed our wartime experience in day care for children where mothers 
are augmenting the labor force to meet the requirements of defense production. 
Recently, the Children’s Bureau and the Office of Education conferred with a 
representative group of local and State educators, nursery school administrators 
and child welfare specialists to review previous Federal, State, and local experience 
in providing facilities and services for children of employed mothers. 

We have reviewed our wartime experience with the emergency maternity and 
infant care program, which provided care during maternity and the first vear of 
life for the wives and infants of enlisted men in the lower pay grades. We have 
consulted with medical and hospital groups and State officials to determine how 
this program, which did so much to maintain morale and insure safe childbirth 
in World War II, should be revised in the light of present conditions, if and when 
the Congress should decide that such a program should be reactivated. 

We are now participating with other units of the Federal Security Ageney in 
preliminary reviews of community services and facilities for children and youth in 
selected semirural areas in South Carolina and Georgia, and Kentucky and 
Illinois, where the Atomie Energy Commission plans to build new installations. 
Members of the regional staff of the Children’s Bureau have worked with State 
and local health and welfare officials in these States to identify and cope with the 
problems these communities will face in absorbing sudden influxes of large numbers 
of temporary and permanent additions to their population. We anticipate addi- 
tional requesis of this nature. 

In recent months the Children’s Bureau has been providing, as requested, 
technical assistance to Federal and community civil defense agencies now be- 
ginning to grapple with the difficult problem of protecting children and youth in 
the event of enemy atiack. Much more work needs to be undertaken in this area 
if technically sound help is to be made available io professional and citizen groups 
who are assigned this responsibility in States and localities. 

These defense-related activities have already accounted for considerable staff 
time during the past few months and have been handled by existing staff of the 
Bureau. To the extent possible, the Bureau will coniinue to provide service of 
this nature, as requested, while fulfilling iis basie responsibilities. Its ability to 
give help of this kind with present staff is, of course, limited. 

No inerease in funds has been requesied on this budget to carry forward the 
Bureau’s work in these defense-related fields. We have been able to move forward 
in these defense-related activities only by viriue of substantial overtime on the 
part of key employees and some sacrifice of time that would ordinarily have been 
given to pressing problems for which the Children’s Bureau has direct legal 
responsibility under the act of 1912 and title V of the Social Security Act. 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT ON CHILDREN’S BuREAU APPROPRIATIONS 1952 BY 
KATHARINE F, LeENROooT, CHigF, CHILDREN’S BUREAU SociAL Security Ap- 
MINISTRATION, FEDERAL Security AGENCY 


The action of the House Appropriations Committee in eliminating the increase 
of $92,000 in the President’s budget for salaries and expenses of the Children’s 
Bureau, and in addition reducing by $50,000 the amount now available to the 
Bureau would result in a most serious curtailment of our services in this time of 
national emergency. If sustained, this reduction would interfere gravely with 
the possibility of the Bureau’s giving the services needed both with respect to 
responsibilities under the grant-in-aid programs it administers, and in relation to 
emergency problems. 

The Children’s Bureau was given no increase last year in funds for administra- 
tion to enable it to provide services urgently required in carrying out the purposes 
for which increased funds were made available. Under the 1950 amendments 
to the Social Security Act there has been an increase of 50 percent in grant funds. 
(Estimates for 1952 in the President’s budget as compared with appropriations 
for 1950.) 

The House Appropriations Committee also took action to reduce the request 
for grant funds in the President’s budget from $33,000,000 to $30,000,000 on the 
basis that “the record shows there has been an average carry-over since 1947 of 
over $3,000,000 annually.” 

The assumption that the States will be able to carry on the programs in the 
same magnitude as this year, because of the carry-over balance, is invalid. 
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There are many States with no carry-over at all, or a carry-over in such small 
amounts that they would not even cover the salary and related expenses of a 
single worker. Only a few States have a substantial amount of carry-over. For 
example, at the end of fiscal vear 1950, 10 States accounted for 75 percent (74.9) 
of the total carry-over in the maternal and child health program. There were 
23 States with no carry-over at all. In the crippled children’s program, there 
were 34 States with no carry-over. Six States accounted for more than 85 per- 
cent (87.9) of the carry-over in this program. Balances in 14 States accounted 
for 68 percent of the total carry-over figure in the child welfare services program. 

Carry-over balances result from the provisions of title V of the Social Security 
Act. In parts 1 and 2, relating to the maternal and child health and crippled 
children’s services, the amount of any allotment to a State under fund A (the 
matched portion) for any fiscal year remaining unpaid to such State at the end 
of the fiscal year shall be available for payment to such State until the end of the 
second succeeding vear (secs. 502 (C) and 512 (C)). 

There is a similar provision for carry-over in part 3, child welfare services 
(sec. 521 (a)). 

It would require change in substantive legislation to make the carry-over 
balances available for allotment to other States. 

There is urgent need for the full amount authorized for grants in the President’s 
budget for maternal and child health, crippled children’s and child welfare serv- 
ices, if programs are not to be cut back in a large majority of the States. 


IMPORTANCE OF REARING HEALTHY CHILDREN 


Miss Lenroor. Mr. Chairman, in the beginning I want to point 
out, as I said in my statement, children are always an emergency. 
That is, as Miss Abbott, my predecessor in the Children’s Bureau, 
used to say, “You cannot give children skim milk one year and cream 
the next and have them develop normally.” We should not distin- 
guish between defense problems and regular problems in the rearing 
of children, because children have to be taken care of wherever they 
are and under whatever conditions their parents live and in whatever 
communities they are found. 

I have been with the Children’s Bureau 36 years. I have seen, 
of course, two wars, a depression, and various stages of our national 
development. I am convinced that it is essential that we do every- 
thing possible to provide for each generation of children the essentials 
of health, education, and welfare, because the children are naturally 
the hope of our country. People are the only basic defense. Every- 
thing in the way of production or armament or anything else depends 
on the character and wisdom and the vigor of the citizens, who have 
to make decisions about what we do in “for eign policy and domestic 
policy and who have to execute those decisions in various ways. 

Therefore the Children’s Bureau in this period has been trying to 
keep to the front in the awareness of the citizens of the country, the 
importance of adequate opportunities for children. That means, for 
example, the importance in the home of mothers giving adequate time 
to their children, the importance of community services, 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


We have reviewed our situation and program in relation to the vary- 
ing needs of children, as altered to some extent by the defense emer- 
gency. For example, we know that in times like this, juvenile 
delinquency goes up and that everything that can be done to prevent 
juvenile delinquenc y saves both money and human resources. We 
know in a situation like this more mothers go to work and therefore 
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standards of care of children in foster family and day care homes are 
of vital importance. 


MATERNAL CARE 


Senator Cuavez. Has your experience been such that you are able 
to say that irrespective of how meritorious or good the service is from 
the outside to the children, it is still not as good as the maternal 
care itself? 

Miss Lenroor. Absolutely, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. It is on that basis? 

Miss Lenroor. Maternal care is basic. 

Senator CHAvez. You might send them to some service that has 
been furnished either by the Government or the local community, 
but it is not the mother? 

Miss Lenroor. That is right. And the mother must have time to 
give the children love and care. Someone else may care for the 
children part of the day, but nothing can really substitute for the 
mother’s love and affection and care. 


PROBLEMS PRESENTED BY FATHERS’ MILITARY SERVICE 


We know that there are babies born of mothers where the fathers are 
in the armed services. That has created a problem; it creates a 
problem now. What we have been doing during the past year within 
our present resources, without any additional funds, is to see how we 
can help to evaluate these problems. To evaluate the problems 
reated by the employment of mothers, we had a joint conference with 
the Office of Education in January about these problems, and the 
services that were needed. We have consulted with various groups 
interested in maternity and infant care for wives and infants of men in 
the armed services in anticipation of possible interest by the Congress 
in some such program as was developed before. We have participated 
in reviewing the problems of children in certain congested areas, such 
as the Savannah River area in South Carolina and Georgia, and the 
Paducah area in Kentucky. We have given consultation service to 
agencies charged with responsibilities for defense work, and, of course, 
we have had to carry on our regular activities. We have been explor- 
ing with the States through regional conferences and national con- 
ferences the ways in which the increased funds made available under 
the Social Security Amendments of 1950 could best be used. 


NEW STATUTORY RESPONSIBILITY UNDER SECURITY ACT AMENDMENTS 
OF 1950 


Now, Mr. Chairman in relation to the Children’s Bureau staff 
when the social-security amendments were passed in 1950, the Senate, 
under the leadership of some of those present today, recognized the 
fact that since these were developmental and pioneer programs, some 
increased service from the Children’s Bureau was needed to work 
with the States in passing around among all the States the best 
experience in certain fields like care of children with cerebral palsy, 
care of children with epilepsy, the newer methods of preventive health 
care, care of prematures. So the Senate included in an appropriation 
bill an item of $125,000, and you and Senator Knowland well remember 
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that incident, for additional staff for the Children’s Bureau. In 
conference that item was omitted, so that we have had no additional 
staff whatever in connection with the amendments. 


AVAILABLE FUNDS 


If we compare the amount available to the States prior to the 1950 
amendments, or $22,000,000, with the amount recommended by the 
Bureau of the Budget of $33,000,000, it shows an increase of 50 percent. 
The Bureau of the Budget allowed an increase of $92,000 for 1952 
instead of the $125,000 which you were considering last year for 
increased services of the Bureau in recognition of the needs under the 
ae That $92,000 would have provided for 19 positions, 

3 professional and 6 clerical, in the regional offices. 

The House cut out that $92,000 and, in addition, the record indi- 
cates, reduced the amount $50,000 under our current appropriation. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Now, I have looked up the prior figures. If the House figure pre- 
vails, we will have actually less money next year for salaries and 
expenses of the Children’s Bureau than we had in 1950 before the 
social-security amendments were passed. Our appropriation for 
1950 was $1,481,600 and the House is recommending $1,450,000. 
The $1,481,600 provided for 258 positions for all of the work of the 
Bureau under the basic act of 1912, directing us to investigate and 
report on conditions affecting children, and the administration of 
three parts of the Social Security Act; 258 positions in 1950, 252 in 
1951, because there have been some changes in salary rates approved 
by the C ongress, so that the dollar goes less far than it did in 1950. 
If the House figure prevails, we will have only about 244 positions 
for 1952 as compared with 258 positions for 1950. 

We feel that we would be very seriously hampered by the reduction 
in the House bill, in the service that we give to the States in these 
programs and in the service that we will be able to give to Federal 
agencies consulting us about various aspects of defense. 

Senator CHavez. The estimate of this vear of $92,000 is $33,000 
less than the Senate allowed last year? 

Miss Lenroor. That is right, Mr. Chairman. I have put in the 
record the detailed breakdown of the positions and I will not take 
the time of the committee to repeat that. 

Now, for the grant figures, the Senators will recall— 


HOUSE ACTION ON BUDGET REQUEST 
Senator Cuavez. Let me call Senator Knowland’s attention to this: 
On the grant figures, Senator Knowland, the estimate is $33,000,000 


or an increase of $2,750,000 over last year’s figures. The house has 
recommended a cut of $3,000,000 now. 


CEILING OF GRANTS TO STATES 


Miss Lenroor. Mr. Chairman, the Senators will recall that the 
social-security amendments provided, beginning with fiscal 1952, for 
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a total of $41,500,000 for grants to States. That included $16,500,000 
for maternal and child health service, $15,000,000 for crippled chil- 
dren’s service, and $10,000,000 for child welfare. 

Recognizing the fact that these amendments were effective after 
the Ens of the fiscal year, the Congress appropriated $30,250,000 
for this year, and the budget recommended $33,000,000 for next year 
or a cut of $8! 500,000 under the ceiling. This is the first time that 
the budget has recommended less than “the ceiling except for the first 
year of a change in the amount authorized. The States, of course, 
have been making their plans up to the time they knew of the budget 
recommendation, in relation to the total amount authorized. Now 
the House, in cutting this figure by $3,000,000, said that they had 
taken into account approximately $3,000,000 in balances remaining 
available to the States. These balances exist because of certain 
carry-over provisions in the Social Security Act. 


MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH, CRIPPLED CHILDREN’S AND CHILD 
WELFARE FUNDS 


As you will recall, Mr. Chairman, the maternal and child health 
and crippled children’s funds are divided into two equal parts, one 
which is called A fund, which must be matched by State and local 
appropriations, dh other is B fund, which is not matched. 

The A fund carries over 2 years bevond the year in which the amounts 
are appropriated and the child welfare funds also carry over 2 years 
beyond the year in which they are appropriated. 

Many of these States have found it useful to have these balances 
because these service programs take time to develop. They may be 
developing a new program for children with cerebral palsy, as in 

California. They need to send personnel away for special training 
before putting the program into operation. One year they send the 
workers for training and the next year the operation can proceed at 
full tilt. Unless they are pretty sure they can have the amount of 
money the next year, it is very difficult for them to make plans. 


STATUS OF CARRY-OVER FUNDS 


Actually, the situation with regard to these balances is that they 
are very unevenly distributed among the States. In the maternal- 
and child-health program there were 23 States with no carry-over at 
all this year. 

Senator CHavez. What is the reason for that? 

Miss Lenroor. The reason for that is that these 23 States have 
had the personnel and had the plans and put their programs fully to 
work. Other States have taken perhaps more time, perhaps have 
had more difficulty, maybe their salaries were a little lower, and they 
had difficulty finding people, or they had to send people away for 
training. There are really 28 States with no balance at all, or less 
than $1,000. 

You realize that $1,000 in the budget is nile: it is just a little 
cushion. 

In the crippled children’s program there were 43 States with no 
balance at all, or less than $1,000. They used all the funds. In the 
crippled children’s program, a good deal of money goes for hospital 
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care and the States have been very much concerned because they 
could not take care of nearly all the children that needed care. 

In the child-welfare program the balances in 14 States accounted 
for 68 percent of the total carry-over. 

We cannot redistribute these balances among the States, because 
the State is entitled to keep the sum allotted for the 3 years, and we 
cannot take money away from New Mexico or California if they 
happen to have a balance and give it to somebody else. We cannot 
give to New Mexico, Nevada, or other States, more money if they 
need it, because some other State has a balance e, so that the theory 
that because there is $3,000,000 in the kitty you can cut the amount 
$3,000,000, and still have the same program, is not based on the real 
situation. Of course, it is a little complicated to figure out all these 
things. 

Senator Cuavez. I think the committee understands that. 

Miss Lenroor. Now, the programs in the States are going forward, 
the planning for the use of the additional money is developing in a 
very sound basis, I feel. More States have good programs for chil- 
dren with cerebral palsy, more States have good programs for preven- 
tive care of infants or young children, for good maternity care, for 
care of premature babies. More States are planning for not only 
getting additional child-welfare workers out in the rural areas, but for 
providing some of the basic facilities that are necessary if these workers 
are to do good work, facilities like foster-home care in areas where 
there has been no money or very little money for foster-home care. 
We have many areas where you have just had to go out and ask the 
Kiwanis Club for a little or the Rotary Club for a little, if you are going 
to place a child in a boarding home. That is very unsatisfactory. 


INCREASED COST OF SERVICES 


Actually there appears in the record of the House hearings a very 
interesting comparison that Mr. Fogarty asked for. He had asked 
me how much it would cost today to provide the same level of service 
that $22,000,000 provided in 1947, because that was the first full year 
that we had $22,000,000. On the basis of figures of hospital costs, 
salaries, and other costs, we estimated that it would cost $32,600,000 
today to provide the same level of service that $22,000,000 provided 
in 1947. 

Senator Cuavez. Is it the same level or the same amount? 

Miss Lenroor. The same amount of service. 

Senator Cuavez. The level could be one thing. 

Miss Lenroor. Yes. I really should have used the term “amount.” 
The same amount of service that was provided by $22,000,000 in 1947 
would cost $32,600,000 today, which is more than the amount allowed 
by the House. 

Senator Cuavez. I am glad that was corrected in the record, 
because “level,’’ in my opinion, would refer to standards. 

Miss Lenroor. Well, we have some changes, improvements in 
standards, of course, and some shifts in programs, but, if you are 
measuring the quantity of service, it is really the same quantity of 
service that would have been provided by the $22,000,000 in 1947, 
which today would cost about $32,600,000. 
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Senator CHavez. Now, in the same quantity of service, would you 
say the same amount of people would be served? 

‘Miss Lenroor. No; that is my next point, Mr. Chairman. Taking 
into account the increases in ¢ and we know there 
have been tremendous increases in child population—we figure that 
to provide for the same proportion of children, the same quantity of 
service would cost $37,700,000. 

Senator CHavez. Still within the ceiling? 

Miss Lenroor. Still within the $41,500,000 ceiling, but more than 
the Bureau of the Budget has recommended. These figures are given 
with explanations, in the House hearing. 

Senator CHavez. I have them before me. 





BREAKDOWN OF HOUSE CUT ON GRANTS TO STATES 


Miss Lenroor. Now, I have some tables here comparing State by 
State the House figure with the budget figure. The total requested in 
the President’s Budget for maternal and child health services was 
$13,120,500, as compared with $11,940,000 under the House report, or 
a decrease of $1,180,500. 

Now, that is broken down by States: For example, California 
would get a decrease of $38,306; Minnesota would get a decrease of 
$21,1 39. 

Senator Cuavez. How is Montana and New Mexico doing? 

Miss Lenroor. Montana would get a decrease of $5,849 ‘and New 
Mexico would get a decrease of $6,463 for maternal and child health. 

For crippled children the total allowed under the President's Budget 
would be, for fund A and fund B, $11,927,700. A total of $10,830,000 
was recommended by the House, as compared with $11,927,700 under 
the budget figure, or a cut of $1,097,700. 

I should have said that my figures for the States for maternal and 
child health represented fund A and fund B except for the reserve 
which is used for special purposes. 

For California for crippled children’s service that would mean a 
reduction of $23,589; and for the others, in proportion, considering the 
totals of fund A and fund B less the reserve. 

Senator Cuavez. You have inserted that chart in the record? 

Miss Lenroor. I shall do so, Mr. Chairman. 
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GRANTS TO STATES FOR MATERNAL AND CuILpD HEALTH SERVICES 


Comparison of total apportionment to States of $11,940,000, House Appropriations 
Committee recommendation, fiscal year 1952, with total apportionment to States of 
funds requested in the President's budget, fiscal year 1952 
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GRANTS TO STATES FOR SERVICES FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


Comparison of total apportionment to States of $10,830,000, House Appropriations 
Committee recommendation, fiscal year 1952, with total apportionment to States of 


funds requested in the President’s budget, fiscal year 1952 
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GRANTS TO STATES FOR CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 


Comparison of apportionment to States of $7,230,000, House Appropriations Com- 
mittee recommendation, fiscal year 1952, with apportionment to States of funds 
requested in the President's budget, fiscal year 1952 
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CURTAILMENT OF SERVICES 


Miss Lenroor. There are similar cuts for child welfare. I totaled 
up a few of these figures on the three programs for the States. There 
would be a total cut, for instance, of about $20,000, roughly, for New 
Mexico, and other States, in proportion. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I think that the figures indicate that this 
would mean serious curtailment of services and it does not seem to me 
good economy to let crippled children go with their conditions uncared 
for when a little work now would prevent, perhaps, a much more 
serious condition a little bit later, or to let the very high infant-mor- 
tality rates in some of the States go without every thing possible being 
done to lower those rates and bring them down to the national av erage. 


EXPLANATION OF HOUSE CUT 


Senator Cuavez. We have the national picture very well, but for 
the benefit of the Senator from Montana, I wish you would briefly 
explain again why the House cut that $3,000,000 because some of the 
States had balances. 

Miss Lenroor. I shall be glad to do that, Senator Ecton. 

Senator Ecron. Thank you. 

Miss Lenroor. The provisions of the Social Security Act regarding 
maternal and child health, crippled children, and child welfare, pro- 
vide that the States can carry over a part of the fund for 2 years 
beyond the year for which they are appropriated. 

That has been of value to the States in giving continuity to their 
planning. In reducing the amount for grants from $33,000,000 as 
recommended by the budget to $30,000,000, the House said there was 
$3,000,000 already available to the States in balances, but those are 
very unevenly distributed. About 28 States have no balance or less 
than $1,000 for maternal and child health services; about 43 States 
have no balance or less than $1,000 for crippled children’s services. 

Senator Ecron. There is no way to reallocate? 


REALLOCATION OF HOUSE CUT NOT ALLOWED 


Miss Lenroor. We cannot reallocate under the terms of the act, so 
that you would be penalizing these 28 States or 43 States, and others 
that have small balances, very much and curtailing their programs 
and it would not be that we could maintain the same level of service 
over the country for $30,000,000 that we could with $33,000,000. 

Senator Ecron. I see. 

Senator CHavez. Thank you, Miss Lenroot. 

Miss Lenroor. I think that covers my statement. 

Senator Cuavez. I think we understand it very well. Thank you 
very much. 

Miss Lenrootr. Thank you. 
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ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION; 
DR. ERICK L. LINDMAN, DIRECTOR, SCHOOL ASSISTANCE IN 
FEDERALLY AFFECTED AREAS; MR. B. ALDEN LILLYWHITE, 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, SCHOOL ASSISTANCE IN FEDERALLY 
AFFECTED AREAS; CHARLES M. ERISMAN, EXECUTIVE OFFICER; 
MISS MARIE E. SCHUTT, BUDGET AND FISCAL OFFICER; MR. 
PERE SEWARD, COMMISSIONER, COMMUNITY FACILITIES SERV- 
ICE, AND COL. ARTHUR D. MORRELL, DIRECTOR, PUBLIC WORKS 
PLANNING DIVISION; M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, FSA 


JUSTIFICATION 


Senator Cuavez. Now we will take up the Office of Education, 


and I will insert the justifications at this point. 
(The justifications referred to are as follows:) 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Funds available for obligation 


1950 actual 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate , . $2, 025, 600 


Trans ferred fre 
Tom tio on aie further deve ‘lo ypment of vocational edu- 
cation, Office of Education,’’ pursuant to Public Law 


583 41, 600 | 
“Surplus property dis pn sal and utilization program, Fed- 
eral Security Agency’ - purs suant to Public L aw 583 11, 400 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate 2, 178, 600 
Unobligated balance, estimated saving — 29, 647 
Obligations in ~urred 2, 148, 953 


Comparative transfer to “Salaries and expenses, sur plus prop- 

erty dispos al and utilization program, Fe deral Se curity 
Agency” i ; ~ 224, 233 
Total direct obligations : . ; 1, 924, 720 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Reimbursements for services performed. __......-. es ‘3 42,111 | 


Total obligations - _. is ahd ee ow 1, 966, 831 


1951 estimate 


go 


477, 500 | 


2,477, 500 
2, 477, 500 
2, 477, 500 


30, 000 | 


2, 507, 500 


1952 estimate 


$3, 550, 000 


3, 550, OOO 


3, 550, 000 


3, 550, 000 


30, 000 


3, 580, 000 
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Description 1950 


rmanent positions 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Deve lopn ent of vocational! education &° 


School assistance in federally affected areas 
Services to State school systems 

Services to elementary and secondary school 
Services to higher education institutions 
Auxiliary educational servi 
International educational activities 
Administration 









rations 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Development of vocational education 





chool assistance in federally affected areas 
ervices to Stat CHO syst 

Services to elementary and secondary schools 
ervices to higher edu istitutio 





Auxiliary educational ser 


APPROPRIATIONS, 


» ZOR 
74 205 
72. Sf 
& 345 
, 
a 
8, <4 


1952 


303 
$533, 700 
$23, 950 
*H). OS] 
84,117 

x, 830 
311, 396 
7 ss 
10,343 
477. 500 

5 iM) 

2 MM) 

+500 
~¥) 


$547, 070 


1, 283, 300 


a8, 710 
97. 803 
Nt), STS 


340), 967 
74, 0OS 


76, 264 
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Summary of new positions requested for 1952 
areas, Office of Educatic 





Title 


Chief, maintenance and operation of schools_- 


Chief, school construction 
Specialist for school assistance 
School building consultant 
Regional representative 
Assistant for school assistance 
Project analyst 
Administrative assistant 
Other 

Do 

i 


Total, Office of Education 


Community facilities service 
Engineer inspector 
Auditor 
Other 


Less lapse. 
Total community facilities service 
Total school assistance 
Services to State school systems: 
Specialist for school facilities survey-.. 
Draftsman 
Analyst 
Other 
Total. 
Auxiliary educational services 
Other 


Do 
Do 


Less lapse 
Total 
Administration 
Personnel assistant 
Other 


Do 


Total 


Total increased positions 


m 


Grade 


orouec 


mW me 


| Number 


531 


‘School assistance in federally affected 


| 225 


Amount 


, 800 
. 800 


200 


, 200 


800 


», 400 


400 
600 
100 
625 


300 


600 
600 


, 625 


5, 60) 


400 


~y) 


oOo 


600 


875 


> 450 














expenses, B 
mn, Department of La 





ind expen 


1 Security 





ind expenses, 


* pursuant to Publi 





’ pursuant to 


d appropriat 





tive transfer from 


“Promotion of vocation 


“Promotion of vocational 


f Education” 


Description 


ts to Hawaii 

to Puerto Rico 
» the Virgin Is 

Defense training 


Funds available for obligation 


1950 actual 


$19, 842, 760 


iu of Employees’ Compensa 


pursuant to Public Law 
— 20, OOO 

for the Deaf, 
c Law 583 38, 500 

nistration, 
rant to Public Law 583 81, 000 

men’s Hospital, Federal 


Federal Security Agency,’’ pursuant to Public Law 583 —33, 000 


nt to Public Law 483 —64, 000 
i University, Federal 

unt to Publie Law 583 231, 200 
lucation,’”’ pursuant to 

41, 600 
lations, Public Health 

aw 583 7, 000 
beths Hospital, Federal 

to Public Law 583 65, 000 
rator, Federal Security 

w 583 ; 51, 100 
of service operations, 

mate 19, 210, 360 


gs 43,117 


19, 167, 243 


tion in Hawaii, Office of 


30, 000 
1 Puerto Rico, Office 


99, 745 


Obligations by activities 


1950 actual 


t $19, 167, 243 
30, 000 
99 





19, 206, GSS 


$19, 977, 760 


$19, 707, 760 


19, 875, 760 
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PROMOTION AND FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 


$20, 017, 760 


19, 977, 760 20, O17, 760 
102, 000 


19, 875, 760 20, 017, 760 


1951 estimate | 1952 estimat 


$9, 842, 76 
30, 000 
105, 000 

40, O00 

10, 000, 000 





30, 000 
105, O00 
33, 000 


20, O17, 7H 
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FurRTHER ENDOWMENT OF COLLEGES OF AGRICULTURE AND THE MECHANICAL 
ARTS 
Funds available for obligation 


Appropriation or estimate: 


1950 $2, 480, 000 
1951 $2, 480, 000 
1952 $2, 480, 000 


Obligations by activities 
Grants to States: 


1950 $2, 480, 000 
1951 $2, 480, 000 
1952 $2, 480, 000 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES 


The First Morrill Act, approved July 2, 1862 (12 Stat. 503), made certain 
grants of land to the several States as foundations for the establishment of colleges 
where the leading object should be ‘‘without excluding other scientific and classical 
studies, and including military tactics, to teach such branches of learning as are 
related to agriculture and the mechanic arts, in such manner as the legislatures 
of the States may respectively prescribe, in order to promote the liberal and prac- 
tical education of the industrial classes in the several pursuits and professions in 
life.” 

With the passage of the Second Morrill Act, approved August 30, 1890 (26 
Stat. 417), the Congress inaugurated a policy of making appropriations to the 
institutions established in accordance with the First Morrill Act. These appro- 
priations were to be applied only to instruction in certain stated subjects and to the 
facilities for such instruction. By an act approved March 4, 1907 (34 Stat. 1256, 
1281-1282), these appropriations were increased and the institutions were author- 
ized to use a portion of the money for some subjects in addition to those listed in 
the Second Morrill Act. The appropriation made in accordance with those two 
acts is a permanent appropriation. 

The Bankhead-Jones Act, approved June 29, 1935 (49 Stat. 436, 439), authorized 
annual appropriations for the more complete endowment and maintenance of the 
colleges established under the First Morrill Act and amendatory and supple- 
mentary legislation. These appropriations are to be used only in accordance with 
the provisions of the Second Morrill Act, as amended and supplemented. The 
sum of $2,480,000 is apportioned as follows: (a) $980,000 equally to the 48 States 
and the Territory of Hawaii, $20,000 each; and (6) $1,500,000 allotted to each of 
the several States and the Territory of Hawaii in the proportion which the total 
population of each such State and the Territory of Hawaii bears to the total 
population of all the States and the Territory of Hawaii, as determined by the 
last preceding decennial census. Allotments for 1952 will be based on the 1950 
census data. These data were not available for use in connection with the current 
allotments. This appropriation is administered in the same way as the perma- 
nent appropriation to the colleges for agriculture and the mechanic arts. 

The total amount of the appropriation has been expended each vear, and it is 
requested that the appropriation be continued in the total amount authorized, 


$2,480,000. 
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Allotments to States from appropriations for colleges of agriculture and the mechani: 


State or outlying area 


Alabama 
Alaska ? 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 





Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisian 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri ! 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexic 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Puerto Rico 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 





Wash i 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
W yoming 


arts 


Permanent 


wpropriation 
(second Mor-| appropriation 


(Bankhead- 


rill 


Act and 


Nelson 


imendme 


50, 
AD), 
50, 
50, 
AO 
AO), 
AO, 
50, 
i , 
50, 
50, 
50, 
50, 
50, 
5D. 
50, 
i) 
5), 
4 ), 
AO, 
50, 
50, 
50, 
50, 
50, 
), 
50, 
A, 
A), 
50 
50, 
50 
50, 
50, 
0, 
5O 
4} 
50, 
A), 
50, 
50, 
50, 
50, 
40, 
50, 
50, 
5O 
5 
50), 
50, 


ute ” 


nts) 


, 000 


O00 
OOO 
000 
OOO 
O00 
O00 
O00 
O00 
000 
000 
O00 
O00 
O00 
O00 
000 
OOO 
O00 
O00 
O00 
O00 
000 
000 
O00 
O00 
O00 
000 
O00 
O00 
On0 
000 
O00 
O00 
000 
O00 
O00 
OOU 
O00 
000 
000 
O00 
O00 
OOO 
000 
OOO 
O00 
(Ky) 
O00 
O00 
O00 
O00 


000 


Authorized 


Jones Act 


, 650 


5, 990 
, 130. 
59, 121 
18, O69 
. 554 
52, 477 


46, 978 


67,479 
26, 069 


73, 836, 9 


60, 


, 665 





28, 141 
$1, 682 
27, 338 
53, 278 
3, 212 
6, 280 
, O99 
AG 
39,815 
$1, 707 
55, 809 
29 86] 


2, 480, OOO 


ives the usual proportion of funds 
pate in appropriations authorized by the Bankhead-Jones Act 





436. ! 
, 990. . 


11 
O4 
46 
36 
v0 









326. 39 


, 836.¢ 


13 
66 
89 


7) 
> 


07 
16 
17 
77>) 


ia 


00 


Grand tot 


(4) 


$102, 332. 47 
50, 000. | 





o, OFS. f 
92, 248. 29 
148, 833. 74 
82, 820. 14 
89, 507 


73, 041. ¢ 
91, 655. 1] 
105, 650, 94 
74, R31. 4 
75, 990. 3t 
160, 130. 99 
109, 121 
98, 969.1 
90, 554. 99 
102, 477. 04 
06, O78, 88 
79, 669. 36 
90, 
119, 
129, 
101, 
04, 
113, 
a, 
85, 




















91, 707. 1 
105, 809. 17 
7 1.72 





5, 030, 000. 00 
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Maintenance and operation of schools, Office of Education 


Appropriation, 1951 act_.---------- oa eakiel ie aaa aes os, Se a ee 
Adjustments: Add: Amount appropriated for 1951 for 

the same purposes as provided in Public Law 874 to 

other agencies (Air Foree, Army, Atomic Energy 

Commission, Interior, Navy) (Note: Appropriations 


listed on attached sheet) ____ ‘ : $5, 285, 688 
Net adjustments _ — — ~~ - : ; : + 5, 285, 688 
Base for 1952 _- ; : 28, 285, 688 
Total changes from 1952 base : 285, 688 
Estimate for 1952- 28, 000, 000 
Grants to local educational agencies: 
1952 base*_ 7 : 28, 285, 688 
1952 estimate : 28, 000, 000 
Increase (+) or decrease (—) from base ; ~ 285, 688 


Appropriation transfer adjustment 


Army: 
Quartermaster Service, Army ' $1, 835, 137 
Maintenance, Military Academy 75, 200 
Flood control, general 139, 135 
Maintenance and improvement of existing rivers 
and harbors works 181, 218 
$2, 530, 690 
Air Force: Maintenance and operation, Department of Air Force 952, 215 
Navy: 
Ships and facilities $90, 715 
Navy personnel, general expenses 15, 000 
Civil engineering t, 500 
Service-wide supply and finance 6, 300 
Ordnance and facilities 178, 732 
Marine Corps troops and facilities 409, 625 
Service-wide operations 310, 801 


Aireraft and facilities ; 163, 390 
1, 479, 063 


Atomie Energy Commission: Salaries and expenses, Atomie Energy 


Commission 36, 000 
Interior: Construction and rehabilitation, Department of Interior- 287, 720 
RR a a a es a Ee alah, ; a 5, 285, 688 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATE 


Nature of entitlements under section 2 


Section 2 of Public Law 874 provides that local educational agencies upon which 
the United States has placed financial burden by the ownership of Federal prop- 
erty acquired since 1938 in the school district aggregating 10 percent or more of 
the assessed value of all real property in the district at the time of acquisition, 
may be entitled to financial assistance. If it is demonstrated that the financial 
burden resulting from such acquisitions is substantial and continuing, and the 
local agency is not being compensated for the loss in revenues by other Federal 
payments or increases in revenue accruing indirectly from Federal activities with 
respect to the property acquired, the local educational agency is entitled to re- 
ceive for the current fiscal year an amount not to exceed the amount which the 
agency would have had available for current expenditures from such property 
without changes or improvements made since acquisition, minus any amounts 
derived from other Federal payments with respect to Federal property (except- 
ing those made under this act) and available in the current year for current 
expenditures. 
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Nature of entitlements under sections 3 and 4 


Federally connected children to be counted.—Sections 3 and 4 of Public Law 874 
provide objective formulas for determining the extent of the Federal responsi- 
bility for assisting local educational agencies in providing free public education 
in communities where such agencies provide education for children residing on 
Federal property and/or whose parents are employed on Federal property, or 
where activities of the Federal Government have resulted in a sudden and sub- 
stantial increase in school attendance. The formula requires a determination of 
the number of children in each of the following categories and for which the loea! 
educational agency is providing free public education: 

Group I. Children residing on Federal tax-exempt property with a parent 
employed on Federal tax-exempt property. 

Group II. Children who either reside on Federal tax-exempt property or 
reside with a parent employed on Federal tax-exempt property all or a part 
of which is located in the same State. 

Group IIT. (a) Additional children brought into a community after Jun 
30, 1950, as a result of Federal activities, and (b) additional children brought 
into a community after June 30, 1939, and before July 1, 1950, as a result 
of Federal activities. 

Eligibility for Federal payments.—Local educational agencies eligible to receive 
any payment for children in the above groups are limited to those where in groups 
I and IT the number of children in average daily attendance from each group is 10 
or more and amounts to 3 percent or more of the total number of children in aver- 
age daily attendance, except as the United States Commissioner of Education may 
waive the 3-pereent condition for cause. Also, where the total average daily 
attendance in 1938-39 exceeded 35,000, the eligibility requirement is 6 percent 
for each group instead of 3 percent, payment will be made only for the number in 
each group in excess of 3 percent of the total in average daily attendance, and the 
percentage requirements cannot be lowered. 

In group III (a) the number of additional children must equal 10 percent or 
more of the total in average daily attendance during the preceding 3-year period 
and cannot exceed the increase in the average daily attendance of the current 
year over the average daily attendance during the three preceding years. In 
addition, it must be shown that such increase has placed on the local educational! 
agency a substantial and continuing financial burden and that such ageney is 
unable to secure sufficient funds from other sources. Where the average daily 
attendance in 1938-39 exceeded 35,000, the eligibility requirement is 15 percent 
instead of 10 percent, and payment can be made only for the number in excess 
of 10 percent of the total in average daily attendance during the current year. 

In group III (b) the number of additional children must equal 25 percent or 
more of the total in average daily attendance in 1938-39 except as the United 
States Commissioner of Education may reduce the requirement to 15 percent for 
cause, and the number eligible cannot exceed the increase in the total in average 
daily attendance during the current year over the total in average daily attendance 
during the vear 1938-39. For this group also it must be demonstrated that the 
Federal activities have resulted in an undue financial burden and insufficient funds 
in spite of reasonable effort and due diligence in securing funds from other sources. 
Where the average daily attendance in 1938-39 exceeded 35,000, the requirement 
for eligibility is 30 percent instead of 25 percent and cannot be lowered, and pay- 
ment can be made only for the number in excess of 25 percent of the total in average 
daily attendance during the current year. 

Children with respect to whom a local educational agency would be entitled 
to receive payment in group I or group II cannot be counted in group ITI. 

Rate of Federal financial assistance per eligible child in average daily attendance.— 
Each local educational agency providing free public education for children in 
group I is entitled to the local contribution rate for current expenditures per child 
in average daily attendance during the second fiscal vear preceding the current 
fiscal vear in comparable school districts of the same State, for each eligible 
group I child in average daily attendance. For each eligible child in group IT the 
local educational agency is entitled to one-half of such local contribution rate. 
In addition, where such local agency is not vet eligible to receive part or all of 
the State aid for a child in group I or group II, the above entit!ement is to be 
increased by such amount. 

For each eligible child in group III (a), the local educational agency is entitled 
to an amount equal to the current expenditures per child necessary to provide free 
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publie education to such children during the current year, minus the amount 
from all other sources available for such purpose, except that local funds and 
Federal funds paid under this act and required for other children in the schools of 
the local educational agency cannot be considered ‘‘available for such purpose.” 
(Since the maximum increase eligible for payment in this group is determined by 
subtracting the average daily attendance during the three preceding years from 
the average daily attendance in the current vear, for purposes of entitlement to 
Federal assistance the increase in the current year is reduced each succeeding 
year and becomes zero after the third year.) 

For each eligible child in group III (b), the local educational agency is entitled 
to the same amount as for each eligible child in group III (a) during the current 
year. Such amount is to be reduced to 75 percent, 50 percent, and 25 percent, 
respectively, in the three succeeding years, after which no payments for this 
group will be made. 

Adjustments necessitated by appropriations 

If the total amounts to which all local educational agencies are entitled under 
sections 2, 3, and 4 of this act exceed the amount available for the current fiscal 
year from funds appropriated for making payments provided in the act, the 
amount to which each such agency is entitled is to be reduced by the percentage 
by which the available appropriated funds are less than the total entitlements. 


Obligations under section 6 


Section 6 of this act provides that in the case of children who reside on Federal 
property, if no tax revenues of the State or any political subdivision thereof may 
be expended for the free public education of such children, or if the United States 
Commissioner of Education finds that no local educational agency is able to pro- 
vide suitable free public education for such children, the Commissioner shall make 
such arrangements as may be necessary to provide free public education for such 
children. In such cases the total current expenditures per child must be provided 
from appropriations for making payments provided in this act after the current 
fiscal year, and such amounts are not subject to reduction by prorating as may 
be necessary under sections 2, 3, and 4. 


Estimated total entitlements under Public Law 874 for fiscal year 1951 


Reports from State educational agencies and Office of Education field repre- 
sentatives assisting local educational agencies in the preparation of applications 
indicate that approximately 1,025 applications for Federal financial assistance 
for operating expenditures in federally affected school districts will be submitted 
during the current fiscal vear. Approximately 15 percent of the total number of 
applications anticipated had been reviewed and approved by January 19, 1951. 
Estimates of total entitlements for fiscal year 1951 are based upon a projection 
of the entitlements approved on the first 15 percent of the applications. 

Fewer than 5 out of 100 applicants are applying for financial assistance under 
section 2 of the act. It is estimated that entitlements under this section will total 
approximately a half-million dollars during the current fiscal year. 

Table 1 shows the estimated entitlements under sections 3 and 4 of the act, 
and the distribution by States of the numbers of applications reviewed, the num- 
bers of eligible children, net entitlements approved for applications already re- 
viewed, and the number of applications anticipated. If the ratio of net entitle- 
ment to the number of applications is maintained and a total of 1,025 applications 
is submitted, the entitlements of local educational agencies under sections 3 and 
t of the act will total $28,150,000 during the current fiscal year. This estimate 
does not include any entitlements covered by funds appropriated to other Federal 
agencies for the current fiscal year for purposes similar to those of Publie Law 874. 

Other Federal agencies included in their budget estimates and had funds appro- 
priated for the fiscal year 1951 to cover estimated obligations such as those de- 
fined in section 6 of the act plus a portion of those defined in section 3. Commit- 
ments made by such agencies for school assistance prior to the passage of Public 
Law 874 are being carried by them throughout the current year. The estimates 
submitted by these agencies indicate that a total of $5,103,366 was appropriated 
for such school assistance, but that, due to increase in enrollments and costs not 
anticipated, an additional sum of $161,424 will be required from appropriations 
for payments under Public Law 874. 
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Summary of estimated entitlements under Public Law 874 for fiscal year 1951 


Net estimated entitlements on account of Federal property under 


sec. 2 5 $500, 000 
Net estimated entitlements under sees. 3 and 4 28, 150, 000 
Entitlements under commitments by other Federal agencies- -__- 5, 264, 790 

RURs CTO 2s Se SOE e ood SENSES Bd 33, 914, 790 
Appropriated for payments under Public Law 874 23, 000, 000 
Appropriated to other Federal agencies for school asssitance and 

support 5, 103, 366 

Total appropriations =e : swntimoae <) Zep Ribs, BOC 

Estimated deficit, fiscal year 1951_ _ ~~ -_- ash ihe 5, 811, 424 


When estimates of funds needed to carry out the provisions of Public Law 874 
were made, it was not possible to foresee the extent to which the defense program 
of the Nation would be increased and accelerated within the fiscal vear 1951, 
This accounts for the inerease in estimated entitlements above the appropriation 
of $23,000,000. Further, the estimate is projected on a sampling of only 15 
percent of the total number of applications anticipated. In the event the net 
entitlements exceed the amount provided for 1951, it will be necessary to invok« 
the provisions of the law which will reduce proportionately all entitlements under 
sections 2, 3, and 4. 

Estimated entitlements under Public Law 874 for fiscal year 1952 

The estimates of funds needed to carry out the provisions of Public Law 874 
during the fiscal vear 1952 were based on our estimate for 1951, plus the amount 
appropriated to other agencies in 1951, and which in 1952 were authorized to h« 
appropriated to the Office of Education, as follows: 


Appropriated for payments provided in Public Law 874, fiscal vear 


1951 $23, 000, 000 
Appropriated to other Federal agencies for similar payments (ap- 
proximately : 5, 000, G00 


Amount estimated as needed under Public Law 874, fiscal 
vear 1952 : 28, 000, 000 


This estimate for 1952 was developed and presented, however, before the 
extent of the national-defense effort was determined. 

It is now apparent that further increases in the number of federally connected 
children in average daily attendance will inevitably occur in fiscal year 1952 duc 
to the completion of large numbers of Wherry housing units, the expansion of 
production for defense on Federal contracts, and substantial increases in om 
military and related personnel. Further, increased school costs occurring i 
1949-50 as compared with 1948-49, and in 1951-52 as compared with 1950-51, 
will be reflected in all entitlements computed for fiscal vear 1952. These factors 
will presumably result in applications in 1952 calling for increased amounts for 
many school districts, and will increase the total entitlements beyond the amount 
requested for 1952. 

It is estimated that free publie education will have to be provided under section 
6 of the act for 10,000 children residing on Federal property during fiseal vear 
1952. At anestimated average cost of $200 per pupil in average daily attendance 
this would require $2,000,000. The balance of the funds appropriated unde: 
Public Law 874 will be paid to assist local educational agencies in providing fre: 
public edueation to federally connected children. 
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GRANTS FOR SURVEYS AND SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


Funds available for obligation 


1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate $74, 500, 000 000 
Applied to contract authorization 000 
Contract authorization 25, 000, 000 
lotal obligation ‘ , 99, 500, 000 50, 000, 000 
Obligations by activities 
Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
Emergency school construction. _- $46, 500, 000 $50, 000, 000 
», School construction survey 3, 000, O00 
Total obligation 49, 500, 000 50, 000, 000 


SuMMARY OF FstiMatTeED Costs FOR CONSTRUCTION OF SCHOOLS IN FEDERALLY 
AFFECTED AREAS, AUTHORIZED BY PuBLIc Law 815 


As of March 12, 1951, a total of 697 school districts had made application for 
Federal assistance for school construction under section 202 of Publie Law 815. 
A preliminary review of these applications showed that these 697 school districts 
were entitled to receive $322,000,000 in Federal funds. The estimated require- 
ments for temporary facilities for next school year under section 203 of the act 
in two critical defense areas—Paducah, Ky., and Savannah River area, South 
Carolina—are $10,000,000. The data available also showed that an estimated 
total of $51,000,000 would be required under section 204 to construct school 
facilities urgently needed next school year on Federal property for children 
residing on military reservations. This is an estimated total of $383,000,000 in 
Federal funds under the three sections of the act. 

This amount of $383,000,000 represents the estimated amount of Federal 
funds to which applicants are entitled under the act. It is not the amount that 
could be put under construction. Of the 697 school districts submitting appli- 
cations for entitlement under section 202, 528 have submitted construction 
projects requesting $182,000,000 in Federal assistance. These 528 school dis- 
tricts have pledged approximately $98,000,000 in local funds, making an estimated 
total construction program by local educational agencies under section 202 of 
$280,000,000. 

Although the data are not complete for section 203, it is expected that in the 
Savannah River and Paducah, Ky., areas, a total of $7,000,000 of the estimated 
$10,000,000 required can be ready for construction during the current fiscal year. 
Of the $51,000,000 estimated for school construction on Federal property under 
section 204, it is believed that the entire amount will be ready for reservation of 
funds for construction during the current year. Thus, it appears that a total of 
$240,000,000 in Federal funds is required this fiscal year for construction of 
urgently needed facilities under the various sections of the act. The information 
regarding entitlements and construction requirements for the current fiscal vear 
is summarized below in table form: 


Estimated 
Federal funds 
needed for con- 


struction. cur 


Estimated 
entitlements 


current fiscal 


year . 

’ rent fiseal year 
ee ae ee $322, N00, 00 $182. 000, OF 
03... “3 ao 10, C00, 006 7, 200, GOO 

sec. 204... e - 51, 000, 000 51, 009, 600 


Total s . . r 383, 000, COO 240, 000, 000 
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A total of $21,500,000 in cash and $25,000,000 in contract authority is availab|> 
to meet this need during the current fiscal vear, and the proposed appropriation 
for the 1952 fiscal vear is an additional $50,000,000 of new funds. In accordance 
with the requirements in the act, we have set aside from the $46,500,000 availal)|, 
for the current fiscal vear $12,500,000 for seciion 204 and $2,500,000 for seciiv 
203, leaving $31,500,000 available for allotment to local educational agencies 
under seciion 202. 

Enclosure 1, aitached to this statement, shows by priority classification the 
amount of Federal funds required for construction of projects submitted under 
section 202 and ready to be put into operation. Those school districts with a 
tentative priority index of 100 or more have requested $24,477,525 in Federal 
funds for construction of urgently needed facilities in their districts. As staied 
above, there are $31,500,000 available for this section, leaving approximate| 
$7,000,000 to apply to the nexi priority group of bewween 80 and 100. This 
$7,000,000 will meet the needs of approximately 20 percent of the districts wit}, 
a priority rating between 80 and 100, or, to siate the problem in another manner, 
will take care of projecis wiih a priority position of 95 or be iter. 

It further appears that, if the proposed appropriation of $50,000,000 for nex 
fiscal year is made and none of this amount is sei aside for section 203 or 204, \ 
would be able io meet the needs of all applicanis now in the priority group fro: 
80 io 100 and from 60 io 80 and have approximately $4,000,000 left to apply o: 
the group with a priority of 40 io 60. 

We have not determined the amount of money that should be set aside for 
sections 203 or 204 of the act for next fiscal year. This determinaiion has no 
been made because we do not know the amount that will be appropriated, nor 
the esiimated total requirements under each section of the act. If we assume 
that $50,000,000 will be appropriated for next fiscal year, and that the same 
amount would be reserved for sections 203 and 204 as was reserved for these sec- 
iions this fiscal year, the amount available for seciion 202 would be $35,000,000 
This amount would enable us to meet the needs of all districts between a priority 
of 80 io 100 and leave approximately $10,000,000 to allot to the priority group 
between 60 and 80. This situation is shown in table form below. 


Sec. 202: 


Toial available appropriavion, 1951 fiscal vear____- - - - _ $46, 500, 000 
Deduction for see. 204 “12, 500, 000 
Deduciion for see. 203 . : 2, 500, 000 
Total deductions das 15, 000, 000 
Total remaining for sec. 202_______-_- 31, 500, 000 
Federal funds required for sec. 202 projecis 182, 000, 000 
It is estimated that this amount will reach districts with a 
priority position of_- 95 


Amount required for sec. 202, for which no funds are avail- 


Spies. :... __... $150, 500, 000 
Proposed appropriation for 1952 fiscal year - . $50, 000, 000 
It is estimated that, if all these funds are used for sec. 202, ‘this 

amount will reach projects with a priority rating down to_. 55 


If the same amount is reserved for secs. 203 and 204 as was 
applied to these sections this year, it is estimated that we 
could reach those districts with a priority position of approx- 


imately___-_- ee : ; ; ae 72 

Sec, 203: 
Estimated total requirements _ _- , Swaine wae $10, 000, 000 
Estimated amount for construction ready for this fiscal year _ - z 000, 000 
Amount reserved for this section this fiscal year_____-_____- 2, 500, 000 


Requirements this fiscal year for which no funds are 


available __.- ee ; ; a5 aes 4, 500, 000 

Sec. 204: 
Estimated total requirements this fiscal year_ 5 51, 000, 000 
Amount available for this section__- fi 12, 500, 000 


Estimated requirements for which no funds are available__ 38, 500, 000 
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It is to be emphasized that the estimates by priority groups are based on tabu- 
lations made as of March 12, 1951. These data change as processing of applica- 
tions is completed, as new information is submittd or as other changes occur. 
Also, it should again be emphasized that the extent to which present and proposed 
appropriations will meet the needs of this program, as shown above, is based on 
the situation existing as of March 12, 1951. hese estimates do not include the 
increased needs it is expected will occur next fiscal year as a result of the expanded 
defense program and higher costs. Information now available to us strongly 
indicates that the needs under each section of the act will be substantially increased 
next fiscal year. 





STATEMENT REGARDING REQUESTS FOR FEDERAL ASSISTANCE FOR CONSTRUCTION 
oF Scuoor Faciuities UNDER Secs. 202 anp 203 or Pusiic Law 815 


The purpose of Public Law 815 was to provide Federal assistance for construc- 
tion of school facilities in those communities where activities of the Federal 
Government had created a serious financial burden as the result of the operation 
of Federal projects which bring a large number of additional school children into 
the area. The act defined the types of Federal activities which can be considered, 
establishes eligibility requirements based on the extent of the Federal impact, 
and sets forth a definite formula on which payments are to be based. These 
provisions in effect attempt to measure the extent of the financial burden imposed 
on a local educational agency by the Federal Government through loss of local 
tax revenue and to compensate the school district for that loss. 

Section 202 of the act defines the conditions under which Federal assistance 
will be made available to local educational agencies for construction by them of 
urgently needed school facilities. Section 203 of the act sets forth the basis on 
which school facilities would be provided when the influx of additional children 
resulting from Federal activities is for a temporary period only. Section 204 
authorizes the provision of school facilities by the Commissioner of Education 
for children living on Federal property when no State or local educational agency 
is able to provide free public education for such children. Detailed information 
regarding the needs under section 204 of the act is submitted herewith to the 
subcommittee in separate memorandum. ‘This statement presents information 
regarding the requirements under sections 202 and 203 and a summary of the 
total requirements under the act. 

Section 202 provides that a local educational agency shall be eligible to receive 
assistance under the following conditions: 

1. Under section 202 (a), when the average daily attendance of children who 
live on Federal property with a parent employed on Federal property is at least 
5 percent of the estimated number of children in average daily attendance in the 
school district during the current fiscal vear. 

2. Under section 202 (b), when the average daily attendance of children who 
reside on Fedeial property or who reside with a parent employed on Federal 
property, part or all of which is situated in the same State, equals 5 percent of 
the average daily attendance in the school district during the current fiscal year. 

3. Under section 202 (c), when the average daily attendance of children re- 
sulting from activities of the United States (carried on either directly or through 
a contractor) equals 10 percent of the average daily attendance in the school 
district during that fiscal year. 

Eligibility requirements for cities with 35,000 children or more in average 
daily attendance in 1939 are increased to 10 percent in sections 202 (a) and (b) 
and 20 percent in section 202 (c). A school district cannot receive payment 
under sections 202 (a) and (b) for more children than the increase in average daily 
attendance from 1939 to 1950-51. Under section 202 (c), a school district cannot 
receive payment for more than 110 percent of the 1939 average daily attendance 
subtracted from the 1950-51 average daily attendance. 

The amount of payment is 95 percent of the cost of constructing complete school 
facilities for the children under section 202 (a), 70 percent of that cost under 
section 202 (b), and 45 percent under section 202 (c). The cost of constructing 
complete school facilities in each State is determined by the Commissioner, 
based on contracts entered into the preceding year in that State for the construc- 
tion of complete school facilities. 

Application forms and instructions for the preparation and submission of 
requests for: assistance were developed as soon as possible after the bills became 
law in the fall of 1950. The application form was divided into two parts. Part 
I, which is the application for entitlement, requests information showing the 
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number of children in each category established by the act and includes substanti- 
ating information. Part II of the application presents information regarding 
the specific school facilities which the applicant intends to construct with the 
Federal funds to which it is entitled. Applications for assistance have been 
submitted to this Office as rapidly as the forms could be completed by the loca! 
educational agencies. The estimated requirements under section 202 are based 
on the information contained in these requests for assistance. 

As of March 12 of this year 697 school districts had submitted applications for 
entitlement. Preliminary review of these applications shows that these schoe! 
districts were entitled to receive under the terms of the act $322,027,077. Of the 
total of 697 school districts submitting entitlement applications, 528 had submitted 
915 construction projects as of the same date. A total of 138 of these applicants 
had not submitted construction projects. The 915 construction projects re- 
quested $182,293,742 in Federal funds to construct urgently needed school 
facilities in their districts. These applicants had pledged $98,834,034 of local 
funds for construction of these projects, making a total construction program 
contemplated this fiscal vear of $281,172,776. 

The construction projects submitted by these applicants are to house children 
for which school facilities are urgently needed next school year. In most of the 
cases, the school districts have acquired the sites on which the facilities are to be 
built. They have voted bonds or otherwise procured their local contribution 
and are ready to start construction as soon as a Federal allotment can be made. 
A summary of this information for the United States is presented in enclosure 2. 

Section 206 (d) of Public Law 815 requires that if the Commissioner of Eduea- 
tion determines for any fiscal year that the funds available may not be sufficient 
to pay the full amounts which all local educational agencies would be entitled to 
receive under this act, he shall by regulations prescribe a date or dates before which 
all applications for assistance should be filed, and determine the order in which 
the certifications for payment shall be made. The order so prescribed shall be 
based on relative urgeney of need for school facilities. Since it was obvious 
early in the year that the entitlements of the eligible applicants would be far 
greater than the funds available for the fiscal year, the Commissioner has pre- 
scribed regulations for the determination of relative urgency of need of school 
districts submitting applications. Those regulations, in brief, establish the 
relative urgency of need as follows: 

1. The pereent of the children in the school district who are federally connected 

2. The percent of children in the school district who are without standard school 
facilities. This latter percentage shall in no event exceed the first percentaze. 

The addition of these two percentages determines the priority pos'tion of each 
eligible applicant. The regulations further provide that where a Wherry housing 
o other housing project has definitely been scheduled for completion by January 
1, 1951, and it is to house military personnel or defense workers, the average daily 
attendance of the children who will be in that housing may be anticipated for 
priority purposes. 

The regulations also provide that any schoo! district organized on a county 
unit basis, which has a Federal impact in one part may establish a localized 
attendance area around that Federal impact, and determine the percentages for 
priority purposes on that localized area rather than on the county unit 9s a whole. 
It was felt that such regulation would place the federally impacted districts in 
those States that had county-wide administrative units on a basis more nearly 
equal in determining priorities for allotment of funds to those States where the 
school districts were not on a county-wide basis. The priority position of all 
applications received in this office will be ascertained and the funds available for 
the current fiscal year allotted to the districts with the greatest relative urgency 
of need as shown by the priority ratings described above. 

In order to spread the small amount of funds available as far as possible in 
providing school facilities for children for whom no standard facilities now exist, 
the regulations further provide that Federal funds will be allotted only for mini- 
mum school facilities for children for whom no standard school facilities are 
currently available. To state this another way, a school district with a high 
enough priority position to receive an allotment of funds mav not use the Federal 
allotment to construct auditoriums with a large built-in seating capacity or other 
facilities that are not considered minimum essentials. Neither will the regula- 
tions permit a school district to construct schoo] facilities with Federal funds to 
build school facilities for more than the number of children in the district who 
are without standard schoo] facilities. A school district mav construct audi- 
toriums, gvmnasiums, or any other type of school facilities it desires if sufficient 
local funds are provided to cover these additional costs. 
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Those applications which have a priority position above 75 are reviewed in 
detail, and both the maximum entitlement and final priority position are de- 
termined. Although considered to be tentative, it is expected that the priority 
position in any particular instance will not change substantially after complete 
review is made of the applications. 

Enclosure 3 summarizes into one table data showing for each State the total 
number of entitlement applications and construction projects submitted, the 
estimated maximal entitlements, and the amount of Federal funds requested for 
construction projects. Enclosure 4 presents similar information by State for each 
school district that has submitted an entitlement application. In addition, thts 
enclosure shows the tentative priority position of each applicant. The United 
States totals of the data represented in enclosures 3 and 4 are presented in brief 
summary form in enclosure 2 which has been discussed in an earlier part of this 
statement. 

Enclosure 1 shows by class intervals priority groupings of the applicants that 
have submitted construction projects, the number of applicants in each of these 
priority groups, and the total amount of Federal funds requested by the appli- 
cants in each group for construction projects. Review of that table indicates 
that there are 39 applicants that have submitted construction projects and each 
has a tentative priority index of 100 or more. The Federal funds requested for 
the construction projects submitted by these applicants is a little over $24,000,000. 
In the priority group from 80 to 99.9, 60 applicants submitting construction 
projects have requested a little over $32,000,000 in Federal funds. The third 
priority group from 60 to 79.9 has 70 applicants submitting construction projects 
and the funds requested by this group are slightly over $22,000,000. There are 
132 applicants submitting construction projects with a priority between 40 and 
60, and the construction projects they have submitted request slightly more than 
$45,000,000 in Federalfunds. There are 149 in the group from 20 to 40 requesting 
$41,500,000 and the group under 20 includes 79 applicants requesting a little 
more than $16,000,000 in Federal funds. It is to be emphasized that the figures 
presented in this table are based on those applicants that have submitted con- 
struction projects, and that the Federal funds shown in the table are the amount 
of Federal funds requested for construction projects ready to be put in operation 
and not the total entitlements. 

Those school districts with a tentative priority index of 100 or more have 
requested $24,477,525 in Federal funds for construction of urgently needed 
facilities in their districts. As stated above, there are $31,500,000 available for 
this section, leaving approximately $7,000,000 to apply to the next priority 
group of between 80 and 100. This $7,000,000 will meet the needs of approxi- 
mately 21 percent of the districts with a priority rating between 80 and 100, or, 
to state the problem in another manner, will take care of projects with a priority 
position of 95 or better. 

It further appears that, if the proposed appropriation of $50,000,000 for next 
fiscal year is made and none of this amount is set aside for sections 203 or 204, we 
would be able to meet the needs of all applicants now in the priority group from 
80 to 100 and from 60 to 80, and have approximately $4,000,000 left to apply on 
the group with a priority of from 40 to 60.. If any of the funds appropriated for 
next fiscal vear are set aside for sections 203 and 204, there would be that much 
less to apply to section 202. 

It is to be emphasized that the estimates by priority groups are based on 
tabulations made as of March 12. These data change as processing of applica- 
tions are completed, as new information is submitted, or as other changes occur. 
Also, it should again be emphasized that the extent to which present and proposed 
appropriations will meet the needs of this program, as shown above, is based on 
the situation existing as of March 12, 1951. These estimates do not include the 
increased needs it is expected will occur next fiscal year as a result of the expanded 
defense program and higher costs. Information now available to us strongly 
indicates that the needs under each section of the act will be substantially in- 
creased next fiscal vear. 

SECTION 203 OF THE ACT 


Section 203 of Public Law 815 provides that whenever the Commissioner 
determines that part or all of the children for which the local educational agency 
is entitled to receive Federal assistance will be of temporary duration only, the 
local educational agency shall be entitled to receive payment only in an amount 
commensurate with providing facilities for the temporary children. The Com- 
missioner is authorized under this section either to make temporary school 
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facilities available as necessary for the temporary children, or allot an amount 
equivalent to the cost of temporary facilities to the local educational agency to 
provide permanent facilities. If the latter choice is made, the local educational 
agency must give assurance that the children in the district for a temporary 
duration only will be provided adequate school facilities. 

® It is expected that there would be temporary children primarily in those areas 
where the Federal Government was constructing large projects such as reclama- 
tion or flood control projects that would require a large group of construction 
workers for a temporary period. We do not have very complete information in 
the office regarding the requirements of this section. A number of the applica- 
tions on which review has been completed have listed a small number of temporary 
children. We may discover additional temporary children in this category after 
all applications for entitlement have been completed. However, the construc- 
tion of the hydrogen bomb plant in the Savannah River area in South Carolina 
and the atomic energy project near Paducah, Ky., are two large Government 
projects that will require a very large number of construction workers for a tempo- 
rary period of time. These construction workers will not be needed after con- 
struction of the plants is completed, but will be replaced by a smaller number of 
permanent employees. These two projects have been started and representatives 
of our office have made detailed studies of the probable number of school children 
who will come into the area each year for the next 3 years. 

§ Enclosure 5 presents the best information we have available at the present time 
regarding the needs for school facilities in these two locations. It will be seen 
from a review of the table that it is expected that a total of 33,500 new children 
will come into the area in the next 3 years and the estimated cost for providing 
school facilities for them is $22,797,000. The largest impact will be felt in the 
1951-52 school year when it is expected that 24,400 additional children will come 
into the area and will need school facilities estimated to cost $17,126,000. Approxi- 
mately 10 school districts are affected in the Savannah River area and 2 school 
districts in the Paducah, Ky., area. Of the total estimated cost of this program, 
it is believed that $10,242,000 will be needed to provide temporary school facilities 
for 18,400 children who will be in the area for a temporary period only. The 
majority of these temporary children will need facilities for the 1951-52 school 
year, and it is estimated that a total of $7,000,000 will be needed for construction 
to be undertaken this fiscal year, with the remaining $3,000,000 needed for the 
following school year. The children shown in this table that are permanent and 
the cost of providing school facilities for them are included in the estimates given 
for section 202 of the act. 


Number of applicants submitting projects for construction of school facilities under 
Public Law 816 grouped by priority class as of Mar. 12, 1951 


Federal funds 
requested for 
construction 





Number of 


ej i ’ plaee 
Priority class | applicants 





projects 

vate 
BEEN GL 2 kB EIN t 39 | $24, 477, 52 
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I Sooo oe Been | 132 45, 103, 916 
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Summary of information regarding applications for entitlement and for construc- 


tion submitted under Public Law 816 as of Mar. 12, 1951 


1. Number of applicants submitting applications for entitlement__- 697 

2. Estimated total entitlements for 697 applications. _________- $322, 027, 077 

3. Number of applicants above submitting construction projects__- 528 

4. Number of construction projects submitted___.._..________- 915 
5. Number of applicants submitting applications for entitlement 

but not submitting construction projects__._.........._--- 138 

(Includes 31 applications for reimbursement.) 
Total Federal funds requested for 915 construction projects____ $182, 293, 742 


Local funds provided for 915 construction projects__._._..__-_- 
Total construction costs for 915 construction projects sub- 
mitted 


9. Average cost per construction project 
10. Average Federal funds per construction project 


Pisa 


ENCLOSURE 3 


$98, 834, 034 


ek te ea da lk od on ce iw 0's be saree ve oe we $281, 127, 776 


$302, 288 
$196, 015 


Summary of information regarding applications Jor assistance Jor construction of 
school facilities under Public Law 816 as of Mar. 12, 1951 
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616, 
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941, 
028, 
037, 
009, 
158, 
126, 
896, 
948, 
613, 
, 400, 
319, 
835, 
245, 
4, 875, 
4, 101, 
3, 910, 
440, 
0, 493, 
5, 248, 
3, 314, 
5, 200, 
137, 
711, 
805, 

10, 285, 
22, 313, 
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4, 616, 
42, 2 


28, 020, 
28, 947, 
315, 
233, 


"981, 127, 


. , | Proposed financing 
a a eee 
ac ment ap- — ae tion proj- Federal 

plications ” ects funds Local funds| 
SI a ark cn cichdc cence 17 Lay 110, 050 61 | $8,380,780 | $1, 826,377 
BE ediibehtedduvddlaceadées 29 8, 041, 376 31 6,049,905 | 3,370,911 
pL Se eae 18 6, 204, 148 45 5, 100,614 | 888, 380 
California SLaieiabinek & ah 58 | 55, 500, 342 | 59 | 21,616,325 | 14, 189, 253 
CRM cteas cacoccncud seal 2 3, 447, 256 17 | 3, 335, 626 | 968, 405 
Connectiont. ................. | 10 | 4,930, 363 0 0 0 
PR eas With cobus shveneddal 8 | 7,047,790 | 25 | 3,080,726 | 2,046, 206 
RO tne Sek ainsi ds 24 | ” 637, 550 51 8, 943, 429 3, 373, 132 
ME aiken a cuksatisemsiedes 7 ‘ 765, 008 6 1, 369,909 | 1, 540,959 
RRR liia nidchriecnily d sttnee what 22 5 627, 874 24 5, 152,062 | 1,888, 789 
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lowa Se ee 9 852, 755 9 759, 763 | 976, 831 

Sera conah bead uxndine 14 7,531, 245 | 27 4,758,275 | 4,858,198 | 
RMN G adccucssaudan 4 10 | 2, 160, 429 | 21! 1,773, 164 946, 362 
RM nadénas advps<465hr 13 | 1,664, 250 15 | 1,644,162 | 1,277,722 
IE acc llerdiatendsan vie vias v'ntinsg nes | 11 | 1,280,751 9 457, 597 | 671, 321 
Maryland --....... anbbdntorneee 8 | 22, 351, 052 14 4,095,903 | 2,941, 932 
Massachusetts................] 3 351, 842 | 3 | 32, 760 1, 976, 290 
I redhictincddvsunun ao 34 | 12,396, 028 | 30 | 7,713, 034 3, 445, 598 
bic nccangadoccnccal 12 518, 416 | 12 229,771 | 1,896, 632 
NE nai aos aceennas ‘ 8 2, 571, 639 8 | 1,496, 425 | 399, 588 
Re ie ok 6 send wbtediha 21 | 3,593,966 | 23 | 2,624,372 | 1,324,398 

CS ata diginistigdes 16 1, 564, 608 1 | 613, 99 0} 
geet Raed Sake ll 1, 254, 309 7 | 1,042, 87: 2, 357, 151 

Nevada... _.- Ve ee 5 | 2,319,370 3 | 1,063, 239 255, 917 | 
New Hampshire... .__- eee 4 179, 609 | 3 |} 155, 000 680, 146 

NOW SOG osc vis oci dase ce 6 | 1,186, 785 1| 226,080 19, 640 | 

New Mexico Sipsaeahin etanu laters 12 3, 963, 960 21 3, 869, 137 1, 006, 393 | 
NOW EQGe scence butane 8 | 1,696, 702 7 | 3,284,494 | = 817, 190 
Naresh Speen. |. wee cece 8 3, 999, 571 25 | 3,304,905 | 605, 285 

North Dakota_._..._- ih Bl 6 259, 186 5 | 234, 201 | 205, 859 | 
RP ge ee 25 9, 116, 952 ) | 6, 800, 563 3, 692, 836 
RM adidas ccecnsat 22 | 6,578, 120 22 | 4,019,001 1, 229, 718 
QU to tidh sala danke dao 21 2, 016, 342 15 1, 335, 566 | 1,978, 461 
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ENCLOSURE 5 


Summary of information regarding estimated cost of school facilities ns uired for the 
expected increase in school enrollment resulting from the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission projects at Paducah, Ky., and Savannah River, S. C. 








j 
| Paducah, Ky. Savannah River area | Total 


| Esti- | Esti- | Esti- 


School year | ,; . . 
. Num- | mated | Num- mated | | Num- | mated 
| 











ber of ‘number! ee | ber of {number ae | ber of | nemaber! eed 
jdistricts, of chil- | ; \districts| of chil- | : \districts of chil- ” 
| dren | dren dren 
——$—$$$ |__| ___— WEY eA ORE 3) — rat — 
1951-52 2 6, 000 $2, 467, 000 | 10 | 18, 400 $14, 659, 000 12 | 24, 400 $17, 126, 000 
1952-53 ‘ 2 ‘ 10 | 7,600 | 4,066,000 12 | 7,600 4, 066, 000 
1953-54 2 10! 1,500 | 1,605,000 12 1,500 1, 605, 000 
Total.....|......| 6,000] 2,467,000 |... | 27,500 | 20, 330, 000 | 33, 500 | 22,797, 000 
| 


For temporary | | 


i; 
| 


facilities a 2,000 | 1,147,000 |_......- | 16,600 | 9,095,000 |._.....| 18,600 | 10, 242, 000 
For permanent | 
facilities. .....}...... 4, 000 1,320,000 |........ | 10, 900 } 1 1, 235, 000 | fh ie | 14, 900 12, 555, 000 
1 \ L ! ' 





STATEMENT REGARDING THE PROVISION OF ScHOOL FACILITIES ON FEDERAL 
PrRoperRTY UNpbER SEcrion 204 or Pusiic Law 815 


One of the major purposes of Public Law 815 was to establish a uniform method 
of providing school facilities and services for children living on Federal property 
and, insofar as possible, to place the education of all children, regardless of whether 
or not they lived on Federal property, under the jurisdiction of State and local 
educational systems. It was recognized, however, that there were some situa- 
tions where, because of State or local laws or for other reasons, the-State and local 
educational agencies were unable to provide school facilities for children living on 
Federal property. Thus, section 204 of the act authorized the Commissioner of 
Education to provide school facilities on Federal property where no tax revenues 
of the State or any political subdivision thereof could be expended for free public 
education of such children or where no local educational agency was able to 
provide free public education for such children. 

It has been determined that the Federal property on which children are living 
in some States is not considered to be a part of the State in which the property is 
located, and the children living on that Federal property are not entitled to the 
benefits of the State educational system. In these States local education agencies 
located adjacent to the Federal property are prohibited by law from providing 
school facilities or services for the children living on Federal property. An 
Attorney General’s ruling from the State of Kentucky and a similar ruling from 
the State of North Carolina has held that the children living on Fort Knox and 
Fort Campbell in Kentucky and on Fort Bragg and Camp Lejeune in North 
Carolina are not entitled to the educational benefits of the State education 
system. 

In a number of other States local educational agencies may accept in their 
schools children who live on Federal property and may expend State and local 
funds for the education of those children, but they cannot operate a school located 
on Federal property for children living on Federal property, nor can they expend 
State funds for the education of children living on that Federal property. Ex- 
amples of this type of situation are found in Virginia, Georgia, and, with some 
variations, Michigan. We have received the opinion of the Attorney General in 
some of these cases, and in others the State department of education has inter- 
preted the State statutes to this effect. The manner in which the property was 
acquired by the Federal Government and its present status are the determining 
factors as to whether or not children living on that property are entitled to the 
benefits of the State education system. For example, the Attorney General of 
North Carolina has ruled that the children on Fort Bragg are not entitled to the 
benefits of the State education system because the property known as _ Fort 
Bragg is held under exclusive jurisdiction by the Department of the Army. At 
Cherry Point Marine Base in the same State the State’s attorney general has 
ruled that the local educational agency can operate schools off base for the children 
living on Federal property because the Federal property constituting the Cherry 
Point Marine Base is not held under exclusive jurisdiction by the Federal 
Government. 
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In a number of other States the State law provides that all children in the State?® 
regardless of where they are living, are entitled to the benefits of the State educa- 
tion system. Examples of such States are Washington, California, and Florida. 
In these States a local educational agency located adjacent to a military base is 
authorized to expend State funds for and to operate educational programs either 
on or off Federal property for children living on Federal property. A majority 
of the States comes in this category. 

Most local educational agencies located near military bases have reported that 
they are unable under State law to construct school facilities on Federal property. 
State departments of education in all States where requests for assistance under 
section 204 of the act have been submitted have certified that the local educa- 
tional agency concerned is unable to construct school facilities on Federal property. 
Where this situation exists, which appears to be the case in a majority of the States 
in the Union, it is necessary for the Commissioner of Education to construct school 
facilities on Federal property. 

In many of these situations the large number of children living on Federal 
property and the isolated location of that property require that school facilities 
be provided on the Federal property in order to avoid small children being trans- 
ported long distances and to prevent excessive transportation costs. Since the 
local educational agencies in many of these States are not authorized under 
State law to construct school facilities on Federal property, it is necessary that 
school facilities be provided under section 204 of the act. In many of these 
situations local educational agencies will operate the school program after the 
facilities are provided. 

Before a request to provide school facilities on Federal property is approved by 
the Commissioner a joint meeting of the State and local educational agencies 
concerned, representatives of the Federal property involved, and the field repre- 
sentative of the Office of Education is held to determine what plan of providing 
school facilities is best for the children living on Federal property. If it is de- 
termined that school facilities should be provided on Federal property and that 
the local educational agency is unable because of State laws or other reasons to 
provide those school facilities, a request is then submitted under section 204 of 
the act for the Commissioner of Education to provide the facilities. The request 
specifies the number of children for whom facilities are needed and has the con- 
concurrence of each interested agency. 

Section 206 (c) of Public Law 815 requires that the Commissioner shall set 
aside from the funds available in any fiscal year an amount of money which he 
deems appropriate to carry out the purposes of section 204. A total of $12,500,000 
from the $46,500,000 available for carrying out the purposes of Public Law 815 
has been set aside for the current fiscal year for the construction of school facilities 
under section 204 of this act. The amount of $12,500,000 was set aside for sec- 
tion 204 because it represented approximately one-fourth of the amount needed 
to provide school facilities for children living on Federal property; and the total 
appropriation available for the fiscal year was approximately one-fourth of the 
amount estimated at the time to be necessary for meeting the total needs under 
the act. 

In the request for appropriations for the fiscal year 1952 the total needs of the 
program were stated, and the justification for this appropriation ineluded an 
estimated cost of $37,500,000 for children living on Federal property. No 
determination was made of what portion of the amount recommended to'the 
Congress would be set aside for section 204 for the 1952 fiscal year because we did 
not know the amount to be appropriated or the total requirements of the program 
for next fiseal vear. 

By January of this vear it became evident from the number of requests for 
assistance that had been submitted that the $46,500,000 available for the fiscal 
year was far from enough io meet the entitlements of eligible applicants during 
the year. As a result a justification for additional appropriations for the 1951 
fiscal year was presented. That request included $37,500,000 for section 204 of 
the act, which, when added to the $12,500,000 already set aside for this section, 
would meei the toial estimated requirements of section 204. The submission of 
this supplemental request was made after the submission of the request for the 
1952 fiscal vear. It was our intention to meet the needs under section 204 from 
any deficiency appropriation that might be made for the 1951 fiscal year, because 
of the very great need for school facilities on Federal property. Since no informa- 
tion has been received regarding action taken by the Bureau of the Budget on 
this deficiency request, it has not been taken into account in any of the attached 
tables or computations. 
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Enclosure 1 summarizes information available in this office regarding family 
living quarters located on Federal properties under the jurisdiction of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. This information was reported to the Office of Education 
by the National Defense Establishment and shows the situation as of March 9, 
1951. It will be noted that there now are on military bases a total of 83,263 
family living quarters. As of March 9, 1951, a total of 65,001 additional family 
living quarters had been programed under Public Law 211, known as _ the 
Wherry housing program, making a total of 148,274 familv living quarters for 
military personnel that it is expected will be located on Federal property during 
the 1951-52 school year. 

Based on our past experience it is estimated that there will be 111,000 school 
children living in this housing before the end of next school year. From the 
information available to us, it is expected that 50,000 of these children will 
attend schools in school districts located adjacent to Federal properties. An 
additional 10,000 children will attend school in school facilities already con- 
structed on Federal property, leaving approximately 51,000 children for whom 
it is expected school facilities will have to be provided on Federal property under 
section 204 of the act. The estimated cost of providing school facilities on 
Federal property for these 51,000 children is $51,000,000. The estimated cost 
of constructing school facilities on Federal property is based on $1,000 per child, 
and this cost estimate is borne out by the detailed estimates of the cost on a 
number of these bases. 

It should be noted that there are changes continually being made in the number 
of Wherry housing projects programed for construction and some changes in 
location. The changes generally represent an increase in the number of projects 
programed because of the great expansion of defense activities, 

Enclosure 2 presents a summary of information regarding requests for construc- 
tion of school facilities on Federal property under section 204 of the act. It will 
be noted from the first section of this table that a total of 29 requests for the 
provision of school facilities on Federal property have been approved by the 
Commissioner of Education for 15,446 children. The estimated cost for providing 
these facilities is $15,446,000. Requests have been approved as they were 
received in this office or as the National Defense Establishment indicated a more 
urgent need at one base than at another. 

The next section of the table shows the number of requests that has been re- 
ceived in this office for the provision of school facilities under section 204 of 
Public Law 815 but on which no action has been taken because no funds are avail- 
able to provide these facilities. There are requests from 21 Federal properties to 
provide school facilities for 8,329 children at an estimated cost of $8,329,000 in 
this catevory. 

The third section of the table presents information showing additional Federal 
properties on which Wherry housing has been programed and for which a request 
for the construction of school facilities under section 204 of the act is being con- 
sidered. This list was supplied by the various departments of the National 
Defense Establishment. There are 72 anticipated requests in this category with 
22.826 children involved at an expected cost of $22,826,000. 

A number of these requests are now being prepared and others are being con- 
sidered. It is probable that the children on some of these properties may be pro- 
vided school facilities in adjacent school districts. On the other hand, there may 
be an increase in the number of Wherry housing units authorized on some of these 
Federal properties or there may be an increase in the personnel attached to some 
of the bases. It is not possible at this time to state exactly which of these prop- 
erties will actually submit requests for construction of school facilities under 
section 204 or in which of these cases it may be possible to provide for the 
children in adjacent school districts. The list of probable requests in this section 
was based on specific data submitted by the Departments of Army, Navy, and 
Air Force. 

The final section of the table summarizes the information presented in other 
sections and indicates that it is expected a total of 122 requests may be made for 
the construction of school facilities on Federal property for 51,000 children at an 
estimated cost of $51,000,000. 

Enclosure 3 presents a summary table showing by States the name of each 
Federal property on which a request under section 204 has been submitted or may 
be submitted, the Federal department which has jurisdiction of the Federal 
property concerned, the estimated number of children for whom school facilities 
are required, and the estimated total cost. 
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In approving requests for construction of school facilities on Federal property 
the Commissioner has authorized the construction of facilities only for the number 
of school children that will be living on Federal property during the 1951-52 
school year. Section 204 does not restrict the Commissioner to providing school 
facilities only for the number of children living on Federal property during the 
current fiscal year. It authorizes the Commissioner to provide education as may 
be necessary for such children. Thus, it was determined to construct school 
facilities under section 204 for those children who would be living on Federal 
property during the school year ending June 30, 1952, because construction au- 
thorized now would not be completed until the next school year, and it was felt 
advisable to construct school facilities for those school children who would be 
living on Federal property and who would need school facilities during the year 
in which the facilities were completed. 

This provision is different from the requirements under section 202 of the act, 
under which the Federal funds are allotted to local educational agencies for the 
construction of school facilities located off Federal property. The law restricts 
the number of children that can be counted under section 202 to the estimated 
number of federally connected children (children who are countable for the 
purposes of determining payments under the terms of the act) who will be in 
average daily attendance in the school district during the current school year. 
Since applications have been made during the current school year for entitlements 
under section 202, the amount of the entitlements is based on the number of 
federally connected children in average daily attendance in the school districts 
this school year, whereas under section 204 provision was made for the number of 
school children it was estimated would need school facilities next school year. 

It was stated above that section 1 of the summary tables shows a total of 29 
requests for the provision of school facilities on Federal property under section 204 
which have been approved by the Commissioner. After approval of these re- 
quests the Commissioner, in accordance with our agreement with the Community 
Facilities Service of Housing and Home Finance Agency, authorized that Agency 
to obtain a detailed estimate of the cost in order to reserve the funds for the project. 
As soon as the funds were reserved, Community Facilities Service was authorized 
to enter into an architectural contract for the purpose of drawing the final plans 
and specifications for the facilities. The language of the act appropriating the 
$46,500,000 to carry out the purposes of Public Law 815 for the current fiscal 
year reads as follows: 

“Grants for surveys and school construction: For grants to the States for sur- 
veying their needs, and for planning construction programs, for elementary and 
secondary school facilities; and for grants for emergency school construction to 
school districts in federally affected areas, $24,500,000, to remain available until 
expended, and in addition contracts may be entered into in an amount not to 
exceed $25,000,000 for the purposes of this paragraph.”’ 

Sinee the funds currently available must, according to this language, be used for 
grants to local educational agencies, it has been ruled that they cannot be used by 
the Commissioner for the provision of school facilities under section 204 of the act. 
Therefore, no further action can be taken on requests for assistance under this 
section until the appropriating language is amended. This matter has been 
presented to the Bureau of the Budget for consideration and action. 

The estimates of the number of children involved and costs presented in the 
tables do not take into account the large number of preschool children now living 
on these Federal properties that will be in school within the next few years. Also, 
as pointed out above, the amounts provided will not construct auditoriums or 
gymnasiums or many of the other facilities considered to be complete school 
facilities by the State in which the Federal property is located. They are re- 
stricted primarily to classrooms with only the most essential auxiliary services for 
children for whom no school facilities are now available. Thus, it is evident that 
the costs presented represent the minimum cost for next school year and that there 
will be an increased need in the next several years if complete school facilities are 
to be provided for these children. 
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ENCLOSURE 1 





Number of family living quarters for military personnel located on Federal property 
as reported by the National Defense Establishment, as of Mar. 12, 1951 








| Wherry Estimated 
| Already housing Total number of 
| constructed units au- school 
thorized children 
DRE a es ee eee pe 83, 263 | 65, 011 ya 18, 274 111, 000 
eee eeeeeneenennnrenen ee sind pseemninedmpaninimstanit 
RNG 20. nck 2a ud ae 2, 098 16, 091 | 38, 184 28, 600 
PE nec eden: feria Gihatelesbe ; : re ro 498 | 19, 920 | 62, 418 46, 700 
Air Force... ane atid chanaxeshdeeceaa de aan aeaiiael 18, 672 | 29, 000 7,672 35, 700 


Of the estimated total of 111,000 children that it is expected will be on Federal 
property next school year, it is expected that 10,000 will attend schools already 
constructed on Federal property, and that 50,000 will attend schools in schoo! 
facilities located off Federal property. It is expected that facilities for the re- 
maining 51,000 children will have to be provided on Federal property. 


ENCLOSURE 2 


Summary of information regarding requests for construction of school facilities on 
Federal property under sec. 204, Public Law 815 


_NU MBER OF REQU ESTS AP PROVE D 


| Number of | Number of; Estimated 


requests | children cost 
Ic ate eee ee a 9 | 3,686 | $3, 686, 000 
Navy- iietin cin cece a vastness ce eb ceeiliiaedaen el 4 | 2, 573 | 2, 573, 000 
as can sactitan eno aehnac sev ankuersiatewiasnete anal 16 9, 187 | 9, 187, 000 
I cada acetic den Scales Rik Ye Weck tl cet 29 | 15,446 | 15, 446, 000 


NU MBER OF _REQU ESTS 8U BMITTED (NOT YE T APPROVED) 





cca bie dé es males dined Ses 9 4, 418 | $4, 418, 000 
A ee taint ttt ace ait ate ote. 6 1, 943 | 1, 943, 000 
I i | 4 1, 847 | 1, 847, 000 
Other Ub eae we eah Cais aaa mia teed ae Ee donee ic 2 | 121 121, 000 
Total___.- Aecicete eRe ee i teil peated rer pd 8, 329 8, 329, 000 

ols 





NU MBER OF PROP ER’ TIES FROM W HIC H -REQU ESTS MAY BE SU BMIT TED 





OIE vasthd octets abthiadit Dut nr ddiwtibhs tna cieks dipaeaes site 15 | 4,721 | $4, 721, 000 
TI cn ree ee a EE te tee it at 40 | 11,325 | 11, 325, 000 
Air Force__.__._-_-- 2 et Baga leo ls Na ee eee | 17 | 6, 780 | 6, 780, 000 
SOR ib bibce etek chee ed rdvinn eo aa aah te oe is bin Coals 2 cee eine wines oe . 
I oc re tatiana road kan pe ee ak ee zoel ba) 22, 826 22, 826, 000 

| 





EXPECTED INCREASES IN HOUSING UNITS FOR PROPERTIES FOR WHICH 1 REQU ESTS 
_HAVE AL READY BEEN _MADE AND NEW REQU ESTS EXP ECTED 








Army.....-.-- OSE SOT Te RI | ede 813 | $813, 000 
Navy a a ee ee aiaks 1, 426 1, 426, 000 
amen 0 ton oh otk nh naa aoe eee ae 2, 160 2, 160, 000 
Rada tdas és cated adeeb bie a ella seebh kek AS scien Sob cnlsaaneadeoaaaken 
RU asshole eas te shngdh te deia ie oa iar aed a ee ae anda 4, 399 4, 399, 000 
T OT ALS S 
Army ‘ caro ; a , 33 13, 638 $13, 638, 000 
Navy... ae : are URS TI cat | 50 7, 267 7, 267, 000 
Air Force ; sz ae 37 | 19, 974 | 19, 974, 000 
Other... oe cattails mente | 2 | 121 | 121, 000 
samen = = 
Total 


a da Mam Dates AE RRR OE hen Be kh Pie ae 122 51, 000 | 51, 000, 000 
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Information regarding requests for construction of school facilities for children living 
on Federal property under sec. 204 of Public Law 816 





Name of installation 


Alabama: 
Anniston Ordnance Depot_- 
Redstone A 


Total 
Arizona: 


Davis-Monthan Air Force Base, 
Tueson. 


Williams Air Force Base, Chand- 


ler. 
Grand Canyon National Park 


Total 


California: 


rsenal, Huntsville_- 





Barstow Marine Corps Supply 
Depot. | 

Cordornices Village, Albany.-_-| 

Edwards Air Force Base-. 

E! Toro Marine Corps 

Fort Ord___- 

George Air Force 
ville. 

Hamilton Air Force Base 

Naval Ordnance Test Station, 
Inyokern. 

Kula Gulf, Albany 


B: ase, Victor- 


March Air Force Base... 

Mare Island . 

Mather Air Force Base, Mather | 
Field 

Midway Navy housing project, 
San Mateo. 

Moffett Naval Air Station... 

Monterey NAAS 





Oakland NSC and 
Naval Air Station, 
Parker Dam, Needles 
Pendleton Marine Corps Supply | 

Depot. 
Presidio of San Francisco 
Port Chicago NM | 
Port Hueneme and Port Mugo 

NAMTC Navy Station. 
San Diego Navy Base 
San Francisco Navy 

(metropolitan area). 
Sierra Ordnance Depot, Herlong_| 
Travis Air Force Base, Fairfield 


Alameda 


Base | 


Total . 
Colorado: Fitzsimons 
pital, Denver. 
Connecticut: New 
Submarine Base. 


Army Hos- 


London Navy 
Florida: 
Eglin Air Force Base 
Key West Area Naval Base___- 
MacDill Air Force Base 
Pensacola Naval Air Station 
Patrick Air Force Base, Cocoa 
Tyndall Air Force Base. -- 
Total 
Georgia: Fort Benning 
Illinois 
Glenview Naval Air Station 
Great Lakes Naval Base 
Total.... 
Indiana: Crane N. A. D 


See footnotes at end of table, 
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Sta- 
tus ! 


| Housing and 





| Housing 





Department 


Army 
do 


Air Force. - 
do 


Interior - .- 


nance Agency. 
Air Force 


nance Agency. 


| Air Force. 


Navy... 
Air Force. 


Housing 
nance Agency. 


| Interior 


} Army 


Navy 
do 


do 
_.do 


Army 
Air Force 
Army 


Navy...- 


| : . 
Air Force 


Navy 
Air Force 


| Navy 
Air Force 


| Army. 


Navy 
do 


Navy 


| 


| Number | 
of chil- 
dren 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Home Fi- | 


and Home Fi- | 


and Home Fi- | 


Number 
of rooms | 
| 


"| 


95 


fis 
120 | 4 | 
| |_ 


358 





Esti- 
mated 


cost 


$95, 000 
120, 000 


215 060 


358, 000 
350, 000 


70, 000 


778, 000 


252, 000 
93, 000 


, 000 
, 000 
5, 000 
», 000 


, 000 
, 000 


2, OO 


. 000 
5, OOO 
515, 000 


, 000 


5, 000 
. 000 
252, 000 


, 000 
, 000 


, 000 
95, 000 
000 


. 000 
75, 000 


», 000 
», OOO 


7, 000 
, 000 


7, 000 


482, 000 
750, 000 
600, 000 
150, 000 
135, 000 
240, 000 


| 2, 357, 000 


390, 000 


198, 000 
570, 000 
768, 000 
150, 000 
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Information regarding requests for construction of school facilities for children living 
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Number 















































| - Esti- 
> . Ss ~ 
Name of installation Pera Department of chil- oe mated 
dren cost 
ples 
Kansas: | 
Olathe Naval Air Station........} D Ss. cdaumescanndaceouie 90 3 $90, 000 
II oil ot ile sak ademas Cc REN. scracibovutnendoeweet 400 13 400, 000 
Total... ssn Sladen ee ae : sesentll 490 16 490, 000 
| | Se = 
Kentucky: 
ne CEE So ace amnnnes en) 2 PN sn ticiadunnaameoanins 500 17 500, 000 
BP IE ore dhe rie rn bs teats Bf We Bocaan | eR ee eer 600 20 | 600,000 
| S apctiisatinnniatignenphimpalideubeneannten 
Total 1, 100 37 1, 1), 000 
Louisiana: New Orleans Naval D Navy. _ 70 2 70, 000 
Station. | 
Maryland: | eee oe 
Aberdeen Proving Ground. --..- D INN oo Lea ae 300 10 300, 000 
Andrews Air Force Base__...---.- B | eae 600 20 600, 000 
Annapolis Naval Academy. .-.- i PT on daa asukyemdanir ek 295 10 295, 000 
Wort BMoeade......5...-.. al > | Re sabes cade oateul 261 Q 261, 000 
Naval Powder Factory, Indian AP. SED pviecendtedncaeases 75 2 75, 000 
Head. | 
Patuxent Naval Air Station_.._. Rin, Meza Pee cans ees Suiibaxtyaike 750 | 25 750, 000 
I aiitnccwlnae Dsscateshiie shana |-nnw nwa] -- ore nneeece nn eennoernenssce 2, 281 76 | 2, 281, 000 
Massachusetts: 7 oie a ag 
Boston Area Naval Base_.._- ok oo EE cin cclicennse een osee 321 11 321, 000 
eae ae eee C TS ng ch woud acne noua 450 15 450, 000 
Westover Air Force Base_...___- a wns ) eee et 525 18 525, 000 
svc samgtinendedstabes Ssichic ak teks SigeA NE RSG codbenweies acne | 1, 296 44 | 1, 296, 000 
Michigan: Selfridge Air Force Base..| A | Air Force............--.-- 540 18 | 540,000 
Minnesota: Minneapolis Naval Air | D Dee Uivebieatcasdakecueass 75 3 75, 000 
Station 
Montana: Great Falls Air Force | C | Air Force._.........---- 150 5 150, 000 
Base | 
Nevada: Nellis Air Force Base___-- Wiis ihas I cheb ara beta ; 442 15 442, 000 
j SS — 
New Jersey: 
Bayonne Naval Supply Depot..| D | Navy-.---..----- altel 115 | 4 115, 000 
Fort Dix - si C | Army Sascemarenee 225 | 8 225, 000 
Fort Monmouth D | RS ee a 600 20 600, 000 
Lakehurst Naval Air Station | D Navy... a ae noanewe} 172 6 172, 000 
Ne ici tiaes sccotcpiiticvasens Stace wenckine’, Jae 38 | 1, 112,000 
| SSS eS Ss = 
New Mexico: | 
Sandia Base Military Reserva-{| B | Army---.-.........-.--. 7 590 20 590, 000 
tion, Albuquerque. | | 
Walker Air Force Base. Roswell A Air Force. .- ; oie 636 21 636 000 
White Sands Proving Ground A Army ‘ : : 75 9 275, 000 
RR aia ail |. aod sEices ge dela | 1,501 | 50 | 1, 501,000 
| = * ~—— 4 = 
New York: 
Mitchel Air Force Base. - - | C_ | Air Force... ntepimdae 471 16} 471,000 
New York Metropolitan Area| D_ | Navy cael 306 10 306, 000 
Naval Base. | | 
Sampson Air Force Base, New- | C Air Force... canines 750 25 750, 000 
burgh. | | 
| | _ a = 
Ric ccak cake | , 527, 000 
|= os 
North Carolina: | 
Camp Lejeune- ---.--- nae A PUN ertndtsiacekh acces 600 20 600, 000 
I lal ane a cicinienst A RIS tide ob dmahin wmmanedeii 600 20 600, 000 
Re oe Se a Se rE oe 1, 200 40 | 1, 200, 000 
Ohio: Akron Naval Air Station._....| D ee Sa ae 43 2 43, 000 
Oklahoma: Fort Sill Artillery Center-| B SD ina cao hake and ones 57. 19 575, 000 
Oregon: Tong Point Naval Station..| D PRS ntinSiliew nae cowtemen | 48 2 48, 800 


See footnote at end of table, p. 556. 
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Information regarding requests for construction of school facilities for children living 
on Federal property under sec. 204 of Public Law 815—Continued 





























! ! 
I ay j : 
| Number | ,; | Esti- 
Name of installation py’ Department | of chil- : ae mated 
| dren | , cost 
- ——_—$—— $$ |} |__|} —— — 
Pennsylvania: | 
Carlisle Barracks. -_.............- dD | RR Re eee | 39 | 2} $39,000 
Philadelphia Naval Base. __.___- D Se eee | 400 | 13 | 400,000 
Willow Grove-Johnsville Naval me - Praaee Meck boacccowaseces 94 3 94, 000 
Air Station. | 
a eR es ate | 533 | 18 | 533, 000 
—_—————————————SSS Oe | ——===—— 
Rhode Island: 
Newport Navy Base. --.-_-- ated Cc PCL otatececacracnooas 40 1 | 40, 000 
Quonset Point Naval Air Sta- y-. Tees i iWadeehaksessansacs | 391 13 391, 000 
tion and Davisville. 
crept ie hinscanenntbayamnistneriGlnilnkebdenescedinvewcues 431 | 14 | 431, 000 
South Carolina: 
Parris Island and Beaufort M.C_ Cc i SS eoceeas! 64 | 2 | 64, 000 
South Dakota: Rapid City Air A ree} oS Dee 515 | 17 | 515,000 
Force Base. | | 
Tennessee: | ores y, ven cee 
Memphis Naval Air Station. -- D I a cinsncustun os 400 13 400, 000 
Seward Air Force Base Smyrna D ASt FONG. <c<050% : 450 15 450, 000 
eas Rach Tbe swab Seal an vaesns ixediaiteieasankeies --| 850 | 28 850, 000 
Texas: ris te ‘ee 
Bergstrom Air Force Base, D Air Force. -..-.- ead ; 360 12 | 360,000 
Austin. 
Biggs Air Force Base___-_-._-.-- Oi hesese a re cv aeee 600 | 20 600, 000 
Carswell Air Force Base, Fort | D a eo thaaaae onal 450 15 450, 000 
“orth. 
Conally Air Force Base D do 13 | 7! 
Corpus Christi Naval Air Sta-| D | Navy 9 | 5, 000 
tion. | 
Dallas Naval Air Station ; D = ah 85 | 3 85, 000 
Fort Bliss... ...-- : ee D Army 800 | 27 800, 000 
Fort Hood > Sica B oe 2 in 125 4} 125,000 
Fort Sam Houston. - d Be hat do Edditts dese | 515 | 17 | 515, 000 
Lackland Air Force Base, San Cc Air Force | 450 | 5 | 450,000 
Antonio. | | | 
Perrin Air Force Base cen ae lasesd Mics sancenduees = 225 | 8 225, 000 
Randolph Air Force Base, Ran- ya, ee Sere E ant 550 | 18 550, 000 
dolph Field. } 
Sheppard Air Force Base__-_._.- ar tagecd aise $a saghwrsitinng at 800 | 27 | 860,000 
} _ siprtpenteatinenens eee 
DUPER ce secs dbo cceeiew usc . 5, 590 188 | 5, 590, 000 
Utah: | ir oe ee eee 
Deseret Chemical Depot, Tooele A Army......-- Sea | i70 | 6 170, 000 
Dugway Proving Ground, A PI gd ewe ica 156 | 5 | 156,000 
Tooele. | | | 
Tooele Ordnance Depot, Tooele B eM a ste inele waeeones--| 160 5 160, 000 
Tete oo 5c. HOM S335 25 il bele Pisa eu teedo de cee 486 | 16 | 486, 000 
Virginia: wa ah Ghat oe 
Dahlgren Naval Proving Ground C Pod vasesbne ae cael 38 | . 38, 000 
eee eee acs ede cadens A Ss i codek de re 245 | 8 | 245,000 
Fort Eustis — ie fe a ee diant 309 | 10} 309,000 
Fort Lee lat ciccn ihn: de ds Salta Sc Cc ..do 5s ae | 300 10 | 300,000 
ao. ae ; Cc ae 206 | 7 206, 000 
WeRe eee dds ukl oossuc~. cade dD gh bc dda ues Ginn Wesaee 250 | 8 | 250, 000 
Norfolk Area Naval Base........|_ D DO ev kidnmncns 990 33 | 990, 000 
Oceana Beach NAAS ‘ np do j | 198 | 7} 198,000 
Portsmouth Area Naval Base ei ~ ie oke al j ‘ | 120 4} 120,000 
- Quantico Marine Base___..____. B | _..do lig 850 | 29} 850,000 
Total.....- Mies -~ = ; | 3, 506 117 | 3, 506, 000 
Washington: | | | a : 
Fairchild Air Force Base | A | Air Force ; 700 | 23} 700,000 
Fort Lewis B | Army ; 1, 554 | 52 | 1,554,000 
a Air Force Base, Moses A | Air Force... | 450 15 | 450,000 
sake. | | 
Whidbey Island Naval Air Sta- | Navy....- pet 700 23 | 700,000 
tion. | | 
| eesti saeaineee . Sennen 
Total 3. 404 113 | 3,404, 000 





See footnote at end of table, p. 556. 
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Information regarding requests for construction of school facilities for children living 
on Federal property under sec. 204 of Public Law 815—Continued 























. | Number | ,; Esti- 
pe ot Sta- | : Number 
Name of installation Department of chil- mated 
| tus ! dren of rooms ace 
a <a comaaincsciaiteemaitina ——— ‘eal | lara 
Wyoming: Warren Air Force Base__| C | Air Force.._._-- wovanes--| 513 17 | $513,000 
| S=_-==—>=—=aaIq_s—=—) 
Alaska: | | 
EKielson Air Force Base ; ie ae ae Oia sgt cine Kh mocks tial 150 5 150, 000 
Elmendorf Air Force Base i. kth mvkieniasnieeocedie 300 10 300, 000 
Fort Richardson _- ._ ad {; —— es | = 7 ae = 
Kodiak and Adak Naval Station C | Navy....-- Pe eee 480 16 480, 000 
Ladd Air Force Base____- aes C Be PG aches wancwetiod 243 S 243, 000 
Total... aad oe eect 1,967] 68 | 1,967, 000 
— Pearl Harbor Area Naval} C | Navy-........-....--..... 1, 200 40 1' 200, 000 
ase. 
Puerto Rico: Ramey Air Force Base.| A PR rele 960 32 980, 000 





‘ Legend: A—Applications approved pending availability of funds; B—applications received but not yet 
approved; C—applications expected based upon information obtained from National Defense Department; 
D—list of additional Federal property for which the National Defense Establishment reports Wherry housing 
has been programed and a request for school facilities under sec. 204 is being considered. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Dr. McGraru. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
have a prepared statement I would like to put into the record. I also 
would like to add some material from time to time in the course of 
the statement. 

Senator CHavez. Yes, sir. 

Dr. McGraru. Insert following portion of the statement. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


I took office as Commissioner of Education on March 16, 1949. During the 
first year I observed the work of the Office. Thereafter, studies of the Office and 
its operations were initiated, resulting in a reorganization before my second year 
came toaclose. This reorganization will in itself be of interest to the committee 
for it has already resulted in some savings in funds, and it has made the Office 
more effective in its services to all of American education. Before speaking about 
the reorganization, however, I wish to present an over-all financial picture for the 
Office of Educaiion. I have read with care the words spoken by the chairman 
of this subcommittee as these hearings opened on April 3. His feeling about the 
expenditures of the Government is also mine. Hence we have applied the yard- 
stick of economy and essentiality to the budget requests of the Office of Fduca- 
tion. In a year when greatly increased demands for many new activities are 
being made upon all agencies of Government, including the Office of Education, 
we come before you with an actual reduction in the requests made for funds to 
support the basie work of the Office of Education. Moreover, many me:nbers 
of the staff formerly engaged in nondefense activities are now working on projects 
concerned with mobilization. 

To show a summary picture of the budget requests for fiscal 1952 with compar- 
able categories of expenditure for fiscal 1951 the following table is presented: 
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Breakdown of budget requests for fiscal 1952 and appropriations for fiscal 1951, 
showing basis of comparison of the 2 years 








School as- 
an sistance 
program 
_ —— SS - LL rere itny see ee —_—_-__---_—->—~ 
Aperepeiation Ot SE ch etelivasindulpinenend cupeaentonounelrserdtintet pranedsen | $1, 971, 500 $506, 000 
Add: Mandatory increases: | 
ND OUINRT OOOO os ii ik oisicn vn bbl os chews dsdscecunessceks 38, 698 |.......... i 
Pay for extra day beyond 52 weeks_. _- ‘ tl 5 inaciadsineelalioed lO) a ‘s 
Positions part year 1951, full year 1952..._.......__- as alate stadhataecmsl 10, 670 : 
Positions financed from ‘differe nt appropriation Re cg ae a ot ee eee 
Travel costs to offset added costs only (not to increase amount of travel) BENIN haa dar ecrarecten ne 
Printing and reproduction costs (to offset inflated costs, not to increase | 
program) ibis | RUE: Bien tesnanas 
Replacement of obsolete equipment and prov ision of machine tabulation } | 
services... .- ins Se ap Mania ees apeitats da nebinadae | 3,400 |__- ‘ 
Add: Increase for school-assistance program _ seas dhnncab tans Sein atiedeienne roencena|ener=seoe- 990, 235 
Pe a ae | 2,08 53, 765 . 1, 496, 2 235 


ND esicnicisr nrg saithineenananenipabieaapeoneh totmpbeas eypnabhnngtecaghis ~ $3, 550, 000 


1951 APPROPRIATION 


Dr. McGratu. That shows in summary, Mr. Chairman, that the 
regular program on the appropriation for 1951 is $1,971,500. To 
that, in the course of the year, was added $506,000 in the school- 
assistance program, which makes a total of $2,477,500. 


MANDATORY BUDGET INCREASES 


Added to that in fiscal 1952 are certain mandatory increases over 
which we have no control, such as within-grade salary adjustments. 
I will not go into all these figures. They are set forth in the table 
before you. They amount to roughly $82,000. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


In addition to that we request $990,235 for salaries and expenses 
in connection with the school-assistance program. 

That makes a total addition, including the $506,000 that was added 
in this fiscal year, and the $990,235 we are requesting, of $1,496,235, 
which, added to the sum we had for the regular activities of the 
office, makes a total of $3,550,000. 

Senator CHavez. How does that compare with 1951? 


STATUTORY INCREASES IN BUDGET REQUEST 


Dr. McGrartu. Plus $1,072,500. 

What I want to point out, Mr. Chairman, is that those additions 
are all resulting from legislation which passed, concerning school 
assistance, or increases over which we have no control. 

This tabulation shows that if the new defense-related programs of 
school assistance which the Congress authorized during the past fiscal 
year are set to one side, and if account is taken of mandatory adjust- 
ments which are beyond the control of the Office of Education, the 
level of budget requests for 1952 is precisely that of the 1951 appro- 
priation. These figures show that as far as the basic and continuing 
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activities of the Office are concerned, no additions have been made 
other than those mandatory under the law. It should also be remem- 
bered in examining the 1952 proposal from the standpoint of proposed 
operations, that, much of the time, energy and services of the Office 
covered by the 1952 figures is already iverted from normal peace- 
time activities and concentrated in the new defense effort. 

At this point I would like to interpolate the idea, Mr. Chairman, 
that we do not believe you can separate many of the on-going activi- 
ties of the Office from the mobilization effort. We Kaliove that a 
sound program of education in the United States is one of the best 
ways of continuous preparation for any emergencies that may come. 
This means then that though we are eager to reduce expenses in every 
possible respect there is a core of activ ity that must go on in the 
normal activities of the Office. 

Secondly, if the Government adds any large operations in the field 
of mobilization, we will not be able to take care of them completely, 
with our present staff, but would have to come with requests for 
additional money to carry on those activities. 


BUDGET SAVINGS 


it should also be recalled that these requests for 1952 were sub- 
mitted through the Bureau of the Budget at the same level as previ- 
ously authorized—as the foregoing analysis shows— because the 
reorganization came after the budget material had to be submitted. 
Now the requests can be slightly reduced because of the reorganiza- 
tion. That reorganization was carried through for the purposes of 
improving the services of the Office of Education to the Nation's 
schools, teachers, and children; but it is nevertheless gratifying to 
report that this improved service is accompanied not by new demands 
on the taxpayer, but by a reduction in such demands. While the 
savings are not great, the significant thing i is that we show a proposed 
saving, not an increase. The amount is $27,065. 


MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENTS 


But the principal purpose of the recent study was improved manage- 
ment of the Office of Education. The staff concerned itself for more 
than a year with a critical examination of its performance in the light 
of its authority and obligation to function as the agency of Govern- 
ment concerned with education. An allotment of $15,000 was then 
made available from the President’s funds for management improve- 
ment to conduct an administrative survey focused on the internal 
structure and operations of the Office. The Public Administration 
Service of Chicago was engaged for this purpose. The report of 
findings and rec ommendations of this study was considered by the 
Commissioner’s Council of Advisers, composed of a group of eminent 
educators selected from the various branches of the school system 
throughout the country. As a result of suggestions from this group 
and from members of the staff who made extended study of the report, 
we have reorganized the Office, streamlining its operations to meet 
the Nation’s educational needs, both in the emergency and after. 
The fundamental objective of the structural changes made is to pro- 
vide more effective means for identifying and meeting the basic 
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problem of American education. This plan of operation adheres 
to the American tradition of State and local control of education and 
is designed to mobilize the full resources of the Office for a direct 
attack on these problems in cooperation with the schools, colleges, 
and educational organizations and systems of the country. 

Outstanding among changes which have been made are two which 
may be observed on the charts now before you. 

(The chart referred to appears on the following page.) 


REORGANIZATION 


These are, first, the establishment in the Office of the Commissioner 
of the Program Development and Coordination Branch in which are 
placed, at the staff level, certain positions formerly identified else- 
where in the office, but now so structured as to permit effective coor- 
dination of educational planning and review of office activities. And, 
secondly, the number of line operating divisions has been reduced 
from eight to three. This latter change is intended to broaden the 
interest of members of the staff so as to make possible the formation 
of task foree teams, when necessary, to assist in the solution of par- 
ticular problems as they emerge on the educational scene. It is 
contemplated that these task forces may be constituted from time to 
time, to serve only so long as the problems assigned to them still 
exist. I believe that this flexibility in organization will assist materi- 
ally not only in the anticipation and rapid identification of major 
problems and the development of means to resolve them, but also in 
the promotion of prompt action toward their solution. This is of 
particular importance in the present emergency when we are being 
asked with increasing frequency to assume ‘leadership in the solution 
of the problems now facing education throughout the country. 


PERSONNEL ASSIGNED TO DEFENSE ACTIVITIES 


As an example of a task force which may be constituted quickly to 
solve an immediate problem I cite the work that was done in the pres- 
ent emergency as a part of the claimant agency function of the 
Federal Security Agency. In this project 20 staff members were re- 
assigned from their regular activities to perform the task of providing 
for the National Production Authority information needed to deter- 
mine the requirements of education for certain critical equipment and 
supplies over a long-range period. 

Senator CHavez. Right there, Doctor, yesterday we had another 
agency of the Federal Government that had a similar agency within 
the department that was giving the same kind of service to the 
particular clients in the individual States, that you are doing for the 
educational department. During the discussion, questions were 
asked as to why the individual States or municipalities could not come 
directly before the authorities and present their claims as to what they 
needed in the w ay of materials and so forth, to carry on, for instance, 
education. Why is it your idea that your Department can do a better 
job in saying w hat the department of education in Minnesota needs, 
rather than Minnesota itself? 

Dr. McGrara. I can explain that in this way, Mr. Chairman: We 
do not speak for Minnesota, except as Minnesota asks us to represent 


R1844-—51 36 
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them. That is, we do not say to the National Production Authority: 
“Minnesota needs 50,000 tons of steel for school houses next year.” 
We work it this way: We were asked by the National Production 
Authority to get complete comprehensive information about the 
probable needs for, let us say, school houses in the various States. 
Now, we have an ongoing relationship with the school authorities in 
those States and communities. It is easier, I think therefore for us— 
and we can do it more quickly, to go to the various authorities and 
collect comprehensive information which we then submit in one 
piece, one report, to the National Production Authority. 

Now, if it were to be done the other way, if every school community 
in the country that needed supplies or equipment or building mate- 
rials would have to go directly to the National Production Authority 
and represent themselves, this would mean that the National Produc- 
tion Authority would have to set up machinery within its own organi- 
zation to do the very thing we are doing for them, and we are doing 
it, as I say, without any addition to the budget. These 20 persons 
were on the staff and they bave been merely assigned to what you 
might call this extra or unusual activity. 

Senator Knownanpb. Each individual community would not neces- 
sarily have to go to the National Production Authority. They could 
filter these requests up through the Office of Education in each State, 
and then there would be 48 contacts, presumably, plus the District of 
Columbia and the governments of Alaska and Hawaii. 

Dr. McGratnu. Yes. 

Senator KNowLanpb. But there would not necessarily be a com- 
munity-Government relationship. 

Dr. McGratu. That kind of arrangement could be established. I 
should like to point out though, Senator Knowland, that we have 
literally thousands of letters from communities, asking that their 
interests be protected in this respect, and these do not filter through the 
States. I have sent a lot of letters back to you, Senator Knowland, 
from your constituents, and to every Member of Congress, that come 
from a local school board, saying that next year they intend to build 
a junior high school, for example, and what guaranty will they have 
that the materials will be available? 

Many of them came though your office, many of them came directly 
to my office. It has not worked through the States. 

Senator KNowLanpb. That is pretty largely, though, because the 
National Production Authority has set itself up on that basis and has 
requested the Office of Education to do this job, and the general im- 
pression has gotten out around the country that this is the procedure 
to be followed, but had it been made clear that the other procedure 
would be followed, then this contact would not have been made in 
Washington. 

-Dr. McGraru. I think, Senator Knowland, with the State arrange- 
ment, some agency would have to be set up in National Production 
Authority, as the receiving and coordinating agency. 

Senator KNow1anp. I think that is undoubtedly correct. 

Dr. McGrarnu. This would no doubt require additional personnel. 
We feel that we have carried this without additional cost, and the 
National Production Authority has been, I think, satisfied with the 
results. 

Senator Cuavez. You may proceed. 
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SURVEY OF EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES FOR MILITARY SERVICES 


Dr. McGrartu. Another example of the task function is a compre- 
hensive survey now being conducted of the facilities of all of the higher 
institutions of the country, designed to provide a central source of 
information to the military services and others, who contemplate the 
cooperation and use of these facilities in the defense program. 

Here is an example where the State arrangement would not work 
because, in most of the States, the institutions of higher education 
are not a part of the State school system, and even where they are, 
they do not report to the central State educational agency. Con- 
sequently, it was necessary to get this information from 1,800 separate 
institutions. 

NEW STATUTORY RESPONSIBILITY 


During the current year, the Congress enacted legislation author- 
izing the Office of Education to administer two programs of assistance 
to schools in areas affected by Federal activity. These provide aid 
for the maintenance and operation of schools (Public Law 874) and 
aid for the construction of school facilities in these areas (Public 
Law 815). In addition, provision was made for conducting surveys 
to determine the need for additional school facilities, and the ability 
of the States to meet these needs. Activity in many federally affected 
areas has accelerated since the start of the present emergency. 
Requests have increased for aid from school districts in which both 
industrial and military defense projects are located and in which the 
school population has consequently grown, increasing the popula- 
tion without increasing !the local revenues applicable to the cost of 
education. 

ADDITIONAL COSTS OF ADMINISTRATION 


The Office staff administering these laws will have to be increased 
to handle the requests from local and State agencies for assistance in 
the solution of their problems growing out of new population pressures 
created solely by the defense effort. The additional costs in salaries 
and expenses over fiscal 1951 for administering these programs are 
$555,235 in the Office of Education, of which $102,795 represents the 
additional amount required to continue present members of the staff 
in these programs, and $435,000 for the community facilities services. 

Senator Cuavez. Doctor, were you in the room when Senator 
Stennis made his statement to the committee? 

Dr. McGratu. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHavez. He was referring to this particular item you are 
now discussing. 

Dr. McGrarn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Dr. Lillywhite I suppose will discuss that in 
detail? 

Dr. McGrartn. Dr. Lindman and Dr. Lillywhite are both here. 
They have detailed facts on this, and they will deal with the problem, 
Mr. Chairman, that you raised about the proportion of the funds 
going into various States. 

Senator Cuavez. Both Senator Stennis and Senator Kerr inserted 


statements with reference to that particular service. There are other 


Senators that indicated interest in that, especially in the Western 
States and the Southwest. 








Q 
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Dr. McGrartn. Yes, sir. I am sure we shall be able to answer 
your questions. 


GRANTS FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


With regard to the grants for school construction, Public Law 815, 
it should be said that the information before you was prepared some 
ago. A summary of the school construction program, as of March 
12, 1951, shows a total of 697 school districts have made application 
for school construction assistance. Of this number r, 528 have sub- 
mitted construction projects calling for $182,000,000 in Federal funds. 
In addition to this, $51,000,000 is needed for construction of schools 
on Federal property and approximately $7,000,000 for temporary 
school construction, making a total need of $240,000,000 at this time. 
We have available for allotment during the. present fiscal year 
$48,500,000. We have requested a supplemental appropriation for 
school construction of an additional $50,000,000 which will enable us 
to take care of some of the most urgently needed projects. 

Senator Cuavez. With reference to that item, I have been getting 
a large volume of mail from all over the country, that in many in- 
stances, where a school district is in need and w ill qualify for this 
class of aid, they are unable to get it because the proportion of local 
expenses for which you would have been credited has not been given 
credit for the reasons that those schools were provided with WPA 
money. They seem to be discriminated against in that particular 
respect. In other words, town A in New Mexico has a very meri- 
torious claim to Federal aid and it would be ready to be the recipient 
of that Federal aid, but when you go into the details you find out that 
school was constructed in WPA days and, of course, local people did 
not make any payments. Hence, they are not recipients of Federal aid. 

We tried to have legislation to cure that but even the Federal 
Government, with the agency that has to do with the amending of the 
bill, are making adverse reports. What is your idea of that? Do you 
think they should be punished because they were poor in those days 
and they had to go to the Federal Government or WPA to build a 
schoolhouse? I am asking you that as an educator. 

Dr. McGrartu. I will answer the question as I understand it, and 
then I will ask Mr. Lindman to comment on it. 

As I understand it, Mr. Chairman, when the legislation was drawn, 
the reason for that provision was that those communities which 
already had received assistance from the Federal Government should 
have that taken into consideration in the present grants, that is, it 
should not be to whom who hath shall be given. 

Senator Cuavez. I know, but you are applying it here in school 
matters. What about the one who received, for instance, help in the 
way of food when he happened to get it at that particular time? 
Should he be deprived of something else at the moment, because he 
happened to be on the WPA relief rolls? 

Dr. McGraru. I would not say so, sir. I do not believe that is 
taken into consideration. 

Senator Cuavez. I know it is not, as far as they are concerned, but 
you are doing it in school matters, in school construction. 

Dr. McGratru. Would you answer that? 
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PAST FEDERAL CONTRIBUTION CHARGED AGAINST PRESENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Linpman. Mr. Chairman, the law provides that all school 
buildings constructed with Federal funds, subsequent to 1939 are 
recognized as a previous Federal contribution, charged against this 
basic legislation. I think it was the general feeling at the time that 
there would be very few, if any, WPA projects completed at that late 
date. However, there were some that were completed subsequent 
to 1939. 

The bulk of the deductions which are being made, are buildings 
that were constructed under the Lanham Act, which was an identical 
type of legislation that is sought to accomplish the same purpose. So 
that question has arisen, as to whether or not Federal contributions, 
subsequent to 1939 from sources other than the Lanham Act should 
be counted. The basic legislation simply stated “any Federal con- 
tribution for school construction given to a school district.’ 

Senator Cuavez. I think you are correct in your conclusion that 
that is the law, all right, but all of these things have arisen as a result 
of the emergency that has been created of late years, since World 
War IT, and now, on account of the Korean emergency. So you can- 
not come to a conclusion as to what is good now by trying to apply 
what happened in 1939 or 1932 or 1933. 

In other words, the necessity for this kind of aid is the result of the 
emergency, the impact of Federal activity in the individual States, 
and the impact that they have on your local school district. The 
basic philosophy is to help that class of people, not be deprived, because 
they happened to be poor once upon a time, and they had to help 
individual States or individual districts in building schools. 

Senator KNowLanp. Of course, the other side of that coin, to look 
at both sides, is that the primary responsibility for education is a 
local and State responsibility, and if community A had extended itself 
and provided adequate facilities on the part of the people of the 
area and community B had been a little derelict in doing it, not 
because of financial reasons, but because they did not quite have the 
civic responsibility, and community B had applied for Federal funds 
and had built a building, whether, in equity, community A which 
had already extended itself and now ‘might be up against it, ‘should not 
at least get first consideration before the community which alr eady 
had had Federal help and was given the aid, and considering that you 
have a limited amount of funds, and not an unlimited amount, | 
assume it was the general theory that those communities which had 
not been hitherto helped should perhaps at least get a chance at 
these funds before the communities which had already been aided. 


PROBLEM OF NONELIGIBLE COMMUNITIES AFFECTED BY EMERGENCY 


Senator Cuavez. I think the priority is proper, but to completely 
ignore them is what I do not think should be done. I do not blame 
the Department or anyone else, because that is the law. I personally 
think that this impact of the war effort, we will say—and it is war, no 
matter what anyone else calls it—is what brought about the emer- 
gency. These communities were taking care of 150 children and all 
of a sudden, due to the war activity, the children population is raised 
to about 750 or 800, and they are going through quite a siege. 

That is what I would like to see taken care of, if it is at all possible. 
I do not think we can do it until the law is amended, but if it is going 
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to be done, I think it is good to have the law amended. That is why 
J wanted to get your views in that respect, not to be against the law, 
or anything contrary to the law. 

Dr. McGrartu. I think Senator Knowland has put his finger on an 
important point. If there were adequate or unlimited funds, we 
could take care of all; but we have had to cut and serve those who need 
it most, at the beginning. 

Senator Ecron. Mr. Chairman, I am in sympathy with your logic 
and your reasoning, but I think we do have to take into consideration 

—and I am sure the Office of Education has to take into consideration 
—the fact that there were a lot of communities who could have 
qualified and gotten their schools and gotten assistance under WPA 
but they were a little bit hesitant about getting in on the bandwagon. 
The ones who got in on the bandwagon and put in the applications 
first got the benefit of it. And right at that particular time, I venture 
to say that 90 percent of the school communities of the United States 
could have qualified, if they had gotten in on it. The minute there is 
some free money somewhere there is always a certain bunch that is 
right out there in front, getting theirs first. 

I think that these people who tried to worry along and get along the 
best way they could just have to have some consideration now, under 
the law, but at the same time I see your point, Mr. Chairman, with 
regard to these communities that have a whole population move in on 
them, as a result of the defense effort, and there should be some way 
to give them assistance, under the program. I do not know how to do 
it right now. 

Senator CuHavez. On this particular community that I have in 
mind in my State, the facts are more or less as follows: They did take 
advantage of the WPA situation. It was absolutely necessary, and 
they built this schoolhouse. Up to about a year or a year and a half 
ago, that was ample to take care of the local situation. But all of a 
sudden they throw into this small community Government activities 
at School of Mines, and it brought about 300 or 400 extra children. 

Now they do not qualify to get : any of this aid because they received 
WPA aid back in 1933 and 1934. That is correct. It is the law, but 
I think the law should be amended so they could qualify and not be 
deprived of their fair share or the needy share of aid, just because they 
happened to have constructed a building out of W PA funds some 18 
years ago. That is what I had in mind, Doctor. 


AMOUNT OF BUDGET REQUEST 


Dr. McGrarn. Our request for $50,000,000 for the fiscal year 1952, 
which is presently before you, was determined before this more recent 
information was available. The effect of the Korean War has greatly 
increased all previous estimates of school construction requirements in 
these communities. 


RESTORATION REQUESTED TO COPE WITH WORKLOAD 


I should like to put in a plea, Mr. Chairman, for a restoration of the 
$250,000 for the administration of these acts, which was cut by the 
House. The fact of the matter is that we simply will not be able to 
operate these programs without that additional money. 

Senator Cuavez. It is under that particular item that we are now 
disc ‘ussing that I think you say there the effect of the Korean War has 
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greatly increased all previous estimates of school construction require- 
ments in these communities, and you are talking about the communi- 
ties such as I have tried to outline this morning. 

Dr. McGrartu. Yes, sir. 

I want to say, too, ‘Mr. Chairman, that we have been the subject 
of some complaint for not dealing with these local situations more 

quickly. But the reason for that is that the legislation was passed 
late last year, in September, and the funds which we asked for 
administration of the acts were cut in half. This made it impossible 
to get an adequate staff and even though these gentlemen and their 
colleagues have worked many evenings, and on Sundays and holidays, 
it has been literally impossible to process these applications and get 
the job done with that staff at any earlier date. 1 would urge, there- 
fore, that the $250,000 be restored in order that we not be handicapped 
and further delayed in the next fiscal period when, as you know, if 
the $50,000,000 supplemental which is now before you should be 
granted, most of that work would have to be done in fiscal 1952, not 
in 1951, because it is too late to get it done now, which means that the 
burden on the office would be increased, not by $50,000,000 but by 
$100,000,000 if the supplemental is granted. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


The need has been increasing for skilled workers for defense 
production and for essential civilian employment. Some of the 
States in which large defense industries are located have requested 
professional services and additional funds to meet training needs as 
demands have been placed upon them by industry to assist in the 
solution of production problems. It is important that existing voca- 
tional education programs based on long experience, strategically 
located, and equipped with tools and facilities, be kept active and fully 
staffed and that provision be made for expanding such services in 
selected centers as emergency requests are received. 

I am sure that Dr. Gregory, head of the Vocational Education 
Division, will want to elaborate on that statement, and also deal with 
the question that you asked, Mr. Chairman, before we began our 
testimony. 

It was necessary some months ago to give special assignment to 28 
professional members of the staff of the Office of Education in order 
to provide a central source of information for educators who com- 
municated with us in great numbers regarding their problems brought 
about by the Nation’s increasing defense activity. These problems 
relate to the effect of selective service on education, the Reserve pro- 
gram, as related to school systems and institutions, the placing of 
research contracts, the acceleration of degree programs in higher 
institutions, the function of schools and colleges in civilian defense. 
and status of military training programs in civilian institutions, and 
extended school services for children of w orking mothers—to name 
just a few. Since those assignments were made, these staff members 
have devoted considerable blocks of time, and in some cases all of 
their time, to such defense responsibilities as have been required to 

maintain relationships with the agencies, departments, and organiza- 
tions whose emergency activities impinge upon the programs of 
schools and institutions. We anticipate no slacking off in this load 
of extra work in the immediately foreseeable future, as civil defense 
gets underway, and the military mobilization proceeds. 
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MAINTENANCE OF EDUCATION DURING EMERGENCY 


I turn now to the general justification of these budget requests. 
The justification rests mainly on three basic facts: 

1. The Nation needs its schools and colleges in the service of the 
de fense effort. 

The Nation’s schools and colleges must have certain kinds of 
help if they are to survive the mobilization and the long period of 
sustained stress which lies ahead. 

3. The Office of Education must be prepared better than ever 
before, not through increased expenditures, but through more effec- 
tive use of resources, to serve the Nation and its schools and colleges, 
if the first two demands above are to be met 

It will be accepted as almost axiomatic in the United States that 
the long-term struggle i in which we are now engaged will not be won 
by weight of numbers of bodies. The balance of power in our favor 
must rest mainly upon superior technological development, greater 
imaginative deve ‘lopment, superior production, and more firmly 
rooted and more convincingly understood basic convictions and 
loyalties in the people. 

Facing a long period of concentration on military effort, we cannot 
neglect certain civilian and domestic needs. In a long-term defense 
program we cannot neglect the maintenance of our general standards 
of education without a loss of ultimate strength. It is important that 
we develop further the present system of local, State, and Federal 
cooperation for meeting our educational responsibilities. In this 
connection, the need for eliminating overcrowding of schools and 
providing adequate educational equipment and staff must be weighed 
against the other competing claims for scarce materials and man- 
power during the emergency. It is in part a matter of timing; but 
it is also a matter of recognizing that education is essential. Immedi- 
ate attention must be given to areas where schools are overburdened 
because of the growth of defense activities. 

It is essential to the strength and well-being of this Nation and its 
people that every person have equal access to such educational oppor- 
tunities as will enable him to develop skills, acquire knowledge, and 
build constructive attitudes up to reasonable limits of his capacity. 
This is necessary if each person is to contribute most effectively as a 
citizen in a democracy. To achieve this goal the on-going system 
of education must be preserved and strengthened. Each child must 
get his education as he grows up. His needs are not postponable. 
And the educational needs of youth and adults likewise must be 
satisfied if our Nation is to remain strong, productive, and above 
all, democratic. 

I believe this budget for 1952 will make it possible for the United 
States Office of Education to assist all branches of our educational 
system to increase their effectiveness in meeting the demands of the 
emergency while maintaining also the necessary basic educational 
program for all the other essential activities of life. 

With my colleagues who are present, I shall be glad to try to answer 
any questions which the members of the subcommittee may care to 
ask, 

Senator CHAavez. You have made a very fine statement, Doctor. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN C. STENNIS 


At this point I will insert in the record the statement submitted by 
Senator Stennis. 


(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT IN SuPPORT OF FEDERAL AID TO SCHOOLS IN DEFENSE AREAS 


I can speak only for the needs of the affected areas of my own State in connec- 
tion with the appropriation for assistance to schools in communities overburdened 
by Federal activities. But within those limited areas the problem has been 
compounded to such an extent that it is absolutely beyond the capacities of the 
localities to meet the situation. The only answer lies in immediate assistance from 
the Federal Government under the provisions of Public Laws 815 and 874 passed 
during the Eighty-first Congress. I, therefore, strongly urge the approval by 
the committee of the amounts recommended by the Bureau of the Budget to carr) 
out the purposes of those acts. Even these amounts are insufficient to meet the 
needs, for it is my understanding that applications for assistance to the extent of 
more than $200,000,000 have been received by the Office of Education, but at least 
the assistance program can be launched on a fairly substantial basis through the 
budget’s recommended appropriation, which I believe totals $75,000,000 for con- 
struction and $28,000,000 for maintenance. Of course, I understand that only 
$50,000,000 will be available for new commitments, inasmuch as $25,000,000 has 
already been contracted for. 

The needs are not imaginary in those areas to which I have referred. They are 
concentraged in a relatively limited geographical section along the Mississippi 
Gulf coast, where the most intense defense activity has been under way for several 
months. At Biloxi, a $36,000,000 expansion of Keesler Air Force Base is now 
under way, which, when completed, will bring 64,000 Air Force personnel to the 
base. It has been built entirely in one school district, and it and other federally 
owned property comprise over 40 percent of the total area of Biloxi. There are 
now some 629 family units on the base, and 720 others are in the process of 
construction. 

It is estimated that there will be 500 more children of school age in Biloxi next 
year than there were this year. Already an old frame building built in 1898 
and previously abandoned has been put back into use as a school building, even 
though it is unsafe and is a firetrap of the most dangerous kind. 

The city of Biloxi has not sat idly by and held out its hands for assistance from 
the Federal Government without attempting to meet the problem out of its own 
resources. Since the coming of Keesler Field in World War II, the city has spent 
almost $500,000 to expand the school facilities. The millage for the support of 
schools has been doubled, and is now at the maximum allowed by law. The 
problem is just too big for the local community to meet with its own resources. 

The problem is repeated at Pascagoula and Moss Point, where much of the 
industrial activity on the Coast is centered. At Pascagoula is located a large 
shipyard, which is now moving back into large-scale operation as a result of the 
defense effort. The facilities of the schools in those communities have been taxed 
beyond their capacities already, and the end is not yet in sight. 

I recognize the fundamental duty of the individual communities and the states 
to handle their educational needs without having to look to the Federal Govern- 
ment for assistance, particularly at a time when the resources of the Government 
are being taxed to the breaking point to meet the many needs of the defense 
program. But I submit that the necessities in connection with the educational 
systems of these communities in defense areas are directly tied in with the defense 
effort, and there must be a real effort made here and now to help them solve their 
problems through the type of assistance which is here envisioned. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES E. MURRAY, UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF MONTANA 


Senator CHavez. We will now hear from Senator Murray. 

Senator Murray. Distributive education made a significant con- 
tribution in World War II. Distributive education can do the same 
in this emergency. Wars are not won by military might alone nor 
can our armament race be won by industrial workers or farmers alone. 
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The entire economy pared down in some less essential aspects must 
become the bulwark in our national defense. 


TRAINING ESSENTIAL 





CIVILIAN 





WORKERS 


Distributive education served the following groups during World 
War II: 

Restaurant and other food workers.—Restaurant workers rank near 
the top of the list of ‘‘essential’’ nonmilitary defense workers. More 
than 70,000 food workers were enrolled in distributive education 
courses in food sanitation and service in 1950; over the years more 
than 500,000 have been trained. As manpower is diverted to defense 
production and the Armed Forces, labor turn-over will become an 
increasingly serious problem to management and to the public that 
must eat in restaurants and industrial “feeding establishments. 

Armed service stores.—A program of this type was operated in 
World War II on funds regularly appropriated under the George-Deen 
Act and without any special appropriation. The services of distrib- 
utive education would again be available as a training agency for 
civilian workers in post exchanges, ship stores, and similar distributive 
outlets of the armed services. 

3. Key store personnel.—The defense mobilization authorities have 
indicated that they wish to minimize the disruption of our national 
economy. It has, therefore, tentatively placed key distributive work- 
ers in favorable position with respect to ‘“essentiality’” in the total 
defense program. 

4. Replacements | for distributive workers entering Armed Forces and 
defense industries.— Distributive education is ready to give preparatory 
and initial training and refresher courses to older people coming from 
retirement, to housewives who can work part time in stores, and to 
youths who have not worked before. 





CONSERVING 





OF WORKERS 





TIME 





AND EFFORT 





The trained distributor of goods, whether in the manager’s office, on 
the sales floor, or in a delivery truck is in position to conserve his own 
time and effort and the time and effort of the customer for the defense 
effort. He can thus reduce absenteeism in defense plants; he can 
lower losses that occur through the improper care or use of merchan- 
dise; and he can reduce mere chandising errors, and thus prevent double 
handling. Both manpower and goods are thus conserved for the 
defense effort. 

The failure to provide the funds for vocational education in dis- 
tributive occupations leaves the thousands of boys and girls who enter 
these occupations each year with the feeling that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has less interest in them and their welfare and security and 
the service they will render than in the youth of the Nation who enter 
other occupations for which vocational training of less than college 
grade is provided. These youth will have a feeling, if Federal funds 
are not provided, that they may expect the same action on the part 
of the States and local communities. Should this happen, this group 
of youth must enter the occupations of their choice without vocational 
training to fit them for useful and productive employment on a basis 
comparable to that provided for youth entering other fields of employ- 
ment. The Nation can ill afford to have this happen when there must 
be the very best use made of all manpower resources including youth. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


Senator Cuavez. I will insert in the record at this point a state- 
ment submitted by Senator Robert S. Kerr, of Oklahoma. 
(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Ropert S. Kerr, A Unirep Stares Senator FRoM tue 
STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


When the Eighty-first Congress enacted Public Law 815, it accepted the re- 

sponsibility to relieve the financial burden on local school districts caused by 
ederal activities. However, the Appropriations Committee provided only 

$46 million to carry out the responsibility which Congress had accepted. This 
ee was not commensurate with the needs of the schools under the terms 
of the act. 

I am sure that the subcommittee has been furnished with detailed and docu- 
mented data, compiled from applications submitted to the United States Office 
of Education by the various local school agencies throughout the Nation, showing 
the funds required to meet the provisions of Public Law 815. 

Many school districts have, throughout the past 10 years, expended large sums 
of local funds to meet the pupil impact caused by activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Yet, these applications show that they are ready and willing, yes, even 
pledged by resolutions to make an added contribution, along with the Federal 
funds to which they are entitled, in order to meet what is almost a 100 percent 
federally created problem. The failure of the Federal Government to make an 
adequate appropriation has also delayed this local effort being made, since to do 
so would reduce the school’s priority, and place it in a lower priority class. It 
has also resulted in many local school districts, who accepted the terms of the 
authorizing legislation, making joint plans to meet the problem, only to learn 
that such joint plans could not be earried out because of the inadequacy of 
Federal funds. 

At the present time 20 local school districts in Oklahoma have filed applications 
with the United States Office of Education, showing a total entitlement of 6' 
million dollars under the terms of Public Law 815. Against this entitlement, 
construction projects have been submitted which are urgently needed to house a 
part of the additional children brought into the districts as a result of Federal 
activity. These projects total 5% million dollars and propose that the local 
districts furnish 14 million, leaving 4 million dollars to come from their entitle- 
ments. This entire school construction program is being delayed because th: 
Federal share is not available. 

Because of the inadequate appropriation available, it has been necessary, under 
the terms of the authorization legislation, for the United States Office of Educa- 
tion to set up a priority system which allots funds only to the schools with the 
greatest relative urgency of need. This has resulted in only 2 of the 20 applicants 
from my State being considered for partial assistance at the present time. Should 
the Congress appropriate only 50 million dollars as a supplemental and 50 million 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, four additional Oklahoma school districts 
might expect some help. Such action places the United States Congress in the 

osition of having enacted authorizing legislation to assist 20 schools in my 
State, instructing the local boards of education to file applications determining 
their entitlements, then cause plans to be prepared in order to present the actual 
construction projects and then only meet its partial obligation to 6 of these 20 
schools. I feel sure that a similar situation maintains in the other States of the 
Nation. 

I believe that the Congress should provide the funds necessary to implement 
its authorization legislation to meet the Federal responsibility to every one of 
these school districts. It should not be necessary to set up priorities to determine 
the degree of need. We set out principles in the law to determine the responsi- 
bility created by the various Federal activities. In reality this responsibilits 
was pledged to the children of these school districts and I do not believe that 
we can justify saving to them now, through failing to make an adequate appro- 
priation, that the priority of their individual school district is not high enough 
to cause us to meet our previously accepted responsibility. 

The reasonable alternative is to determine the necessary amount to discharge 
this responsibility to these school districts and their school children and appro- 
priate a sufficient sum to do the job. In making this statement, I am cognizant 
of the present demands on the Federal budget. Such demands, however, should 
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not deter us from doing a job which has already been postponed too long; neither 
should we meet other demands on the Federal Treasury by shortchanging these 
millions of children. We should not expect to appropriate billions for defense 
without assuming this additional obligation which is a direct byproduct of our 
defense effort. 

It is my understanding that approximately one-third of the present appropria- 
tion available, as well as those now being considered, will be required to construct 
school facilities directly on Federal property for children of military personnel 
living on Federal property. Because of this unusual and complete connection 
with a Federal property, it might be wise to consider the funds necessary for 
these cases as a direct part of the defense appropriation the same as other com- 
munity facilities such as streets, sewers, ete. If this can be done, the item in 
this appropriation bill for assistance to the many local school agencies may be 
less than otherwise. 

In conclusion, I seriously urge this subcommittee to give careful consideration 
to recommending an appropriation in a sufficient amount to discharge the Federal 
responsibility under Public Law 815 and which is now established by the local 
school districts throughout Oklahoma and the Nation. 
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Number of applicants submitting projects for construction of school facilities under 
Public Law 815 in the Nation and in Oklahoma by priority class 


National State of Oklahoma 


Appropria- 
tion neces- 
sary to 
reach 
| priority 

level ! 


Federal 
funds 
requested 


Priority class | 


Number of | 
applicants 


Number of | oe 
applicants | requested 


Millions 
$996, 023 | None 
None $25.0 
456, 553 47.5 
281, 174 92.5 
209, 776 | 135.0 
2,075, 475 | 150.5 


Above 100.....-.- wn tab ee coke gla dag 39 |$24, 477, 525 | 
80 to 99.9... = ‘ » al 60 | 32,361, 405 
Wis Fc tan cae ; . i + 70 | 22,301, 955 | 
40 to 59.9-. 132 | 45, 103, 916 
20 to 39.9... = ae ‘ 149 | 41, 907,033 | 
Under 20..... Be ieesbcadeat 78 | 16, 141, 908 | 


Total 528 | 182, 293, 742 4,019, 001 450.5 


'In addition to the amounts shown in this column necessary to meet the responsibility to local school 
districts, an additional amount of $43,000,060 is needed to construct school facilities on Federal property 
to house the children of military personnel living on Federal property. 


Note.—These 20 schools have an average daily attendance of 65,060 pupils which is an increase of 27 
percent since 1939. ‘This, in comparison to a national increase of 9.6 percent indicates the serious problem 
involved insofar as school facilities are concerned, 


Oklahoma applicants submitting applications for Federal assistance under 
Public Law 815, Mar. 12, 1951 


| 

bat Federal | 

} -riority | € | 
Priority funds re- 


Applicant | rating School official Address 


quested 


$996, 023 | Oscar V. Rose 


Midwest City 126.9 
Jones (Separate) 99. 5 
Lawton (white)... shila 70.0 
Preer. seca atc 68. 6 | 
Lawton (separate) . - - - 58. 0 
Choctaw (white) _- 4 57.0 | 
Star tS 48.0 | 
Savannah. .... 44. 
Chogtaw (separate) send 40. 
Crooked Oak__. ‘ 28. 
Jones (white)... .- : 26. 
Moore i | 22. 
kl Reno (separate)... _-- 20. 
McAlester (Separate) 19. ¢ 
McAlester (white). - - 19. 
Norman ee 
Bethany. 
Oklahoma City. 
Enid 


Edmond 


None 
300, 000 | 


Glen Abel 
John Shoemaker. - - 
156, 553 | Garland Godfrey 
None | 
179, 578 
42,420 | 
59, 176 | 
None | 
105, 000 
25, 452 
63, 063 | 
16, 261 
24, 745 | 
182, 406 
152, 005 | 
42, 420 
1, 666, 399 | 
None 
7, 500 


George Cox 
W. C. Gregory 
W. K. Anderson 


Earl A,Drennan. - -- 


he ee 


Paul Jordan 

Paul R. Taylor. -- 
$8. Arch Thompson 
...do 

J. Don Garrison 
Harry L. Edwards 
N. L. George 
DeWitt Waller 
M. W. Glasgow 


_ 


NMA oo 


NowrnNwnw. 


4,019, O11 
247, 450 


Total 


M uskogee 


tw 


Harry D, Simmons 


| Midwest City, Okla. 
Jones, Okla. 

| Lawton, Okla. 

| Pryor, Okla, 


Choctaw, Okla. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
| Savannah, Okla. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


| Moore, Okla. 

| El Reno, Okla. 
McAlester, Okla. 

| Do. 

| Norman, Okla, 

| Bethany, Okla. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Enid, Okla. 
Edmond, Okla. 


Muskogee, Okla 
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GRANTS FOR AID TO SERVICE OccUPATIONS AND MERCHANDISE 
BusINEss 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Dr. McGraru. Dr. Lindman will deal mainly with the questions 
on school assistance and Dr. Gregory with vocational education. 

Senator CHAvrEz. Senator Knowland, would you care to ask any 
questions? . 

Senator KNowLAND. No. 

Senator CHAvez. Senator Ecton? 

Senator Ecron. Not right now. 

Senator Cuavez. I think, Dr. Gregory, we possibly had better 
discuss the George-Barden items. 

Dr. Grecory. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement I would like to 
make with particular reference to the provisions of the George-Barden 
Act as they relate to the questions of distributive education. 


PURPOSE OF DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Distributive education is that phase of vocational education that 
trains the rank and file of workers in the distributive trades, the large 
number of youth who annually obtain employment in retail estab- 
lishments and the owners and managers of retail, and service businesses 
in the distribution of the products of the farm and factory to the 
consumers. 


PROGRESS, ACCEPTANCE, AND SUPPORT OF DISTRIBUTIVE 
EDUCATION 


Vocational education in the distributive occupations is the longest 
phase of the federally aided vocational programs. Its history is 
characterized by a rapid growth, the hundreds of thousands of adult 
workers who have been trained and the boys and girls who have been 
helped to obtain jobs and to make progress in the distributive trades 
and by the widespread support of public education, business groups, 
and trade associations. 

The progress of and support for vocational education m the dis- 
tributrve occupations is clearly indicated by the following develop- 
ments since Congress provided funds to stimulate training in this 
heretofore neglected area of our economy, in which approximately 20 
percent of the total civilian workers are employed. 

1. The annual enrollment of workers, owners, and managers in 
distributive businesses in organized training programs has increased 
more than tenfold; from 36,000 in 1938 to 360,000 in 1950. 

2. State and local boards of education have been stimulated to 
develop training programs to the extent that they have been forced 
to triple their matching of Federal funds. State and local communi- 
ties have increased their matching of the Federal dollar from 7! 
cents at the beginning of this program in 1938 to $2.22 for each 
Federal dollar in 1950. 

Many State and local appropriations for distributive occupational! 
training are conditioned upon the availability of Federal funds. If the 
Federal appropriation for this purpose were discontinued, a relativel) 
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large amount of State and local funds for the same purpose would not 
be available. Consequently, the vocational education distributive 
program would, to that extent, disintegrate. 

3. The total expenditure for distributive occupational education 
has increased almost tenfold; from slightly more than one-half million 
dollars in 1938 to over $5,000,000 in 1950. Two thirds of the latter 
amount represents State and local funds, much of which would be lost 
to the support of distributive education if the Federal one-third of 
this amount were discontinued. 


CONTRIBUTION OF DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION TO THE 
SMALL-BUSINESS MAN 


The typical small retailer and owner of a small service business in 
the average American community is not in a position to train his 
employees effectively and finds it difficult to keep up with the develop- 
ments in his field in normal times, and particularly in a defense 
economy. In these situations the workers are unable to obtain the 
vocational training that they must have to become proficient in their 
work. Since the beginning of the distributive education program, 
great effort has been made to reach the owners and employees of small 
retail, wholesale, and service businesses. During the year ended June 
30, 1950, 54,663 such persons were enrolled in business management 
courses, and 93,989 persons in training programs in food selling and 
grocery store management, restaurant food handling and sanitation, 
waitress training, hardware and building materials selling, and in 
many other special retail fields. Several thousand owners and em- 
ployees of service and wholesale businesses were enrolled in distributive 
education classes in 1950. 


CONTRIBUTION OF DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION TO AMERICAN YOUTH 


One of the most important contributions to the training of youth for 
work is that being made by the Nation's public schools through the 
training of young people for jobs in stores and other distributive 
businesses. 

Since the beginning of the distributive education program in 1938, 
approximately 265,000 high school students have enrolled in coop- 
erative work experience classes, and have graduated into distributive 
jobs in which they have given a very good account of themselves. 


CONTRIBUTION TO THE DEFENSE EFFORT 


Distributive education contributes to our defense effort primarily 
through its services to the field of distribution. As the Nation-wide 
traming agency of distribution, it makes at least four major contribu- 
tions, which are as follows: 

I. Training essential civilian workers to take the place of distribu- 
tive workers who go into the Armed Forces and defense industries; 

2. Supporting public policy by explaining to customers such things 
as the causes and dangers of inflation, reasons for shortages, need for 
controls, and the necessity for any increases in taxes; 

3. Conserving time and effort in distribution by developing skills 
of workers, reducing absenteeism, and reducing merchandising errors; 

4. Maintaining public morale by developing courtesy and attitude 
of helpfulness at the counter and other places of distribution. 
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EFFECT OF ELIMINATING FUNDS FOR DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Distributive education owes its very existence to the encourageme iit 
given by Congress. Through 14 years, including World War II, the 
program has shown steady and healthy growth in its service to the 
individual man, woman, and youth who distribute our national 
products. But, as educational programs go, it is a young program 
and is still so closely knit with Federal funds that it cannot stand 
alone. To remove those funds at the present time would have the 
following unfortunate effects: 

1. Loss of Federal stimulation: Federal funds have been the 
nucleus around which the national program has been built. In 
many States the use of State funds and local funds, which match 
Federal funds, is contingent upon the provision of Federal funds 
Removal of Federal funds would automatically remove State matching 
funds from the program in those States. 

2. Destruction of leadership and teaching personnel: The leader- 
ship which is building the program, the 150 State and local supervisors 
and teacher trainers of distributive education in the States, would be 
dispersed and their effectiveness as a working unit destroyed. More 
than 2,500 evening and 1,600 part-time teachers would be lost to this 
important vocational training program. 

3. High-school courses for youth would close: The 250,000 hich- 
school youth who annually find their first job in stores would lose an 
opportunity to receive the basic training through which they can 
succeed in the world of work in distributive occupations. 

4. Loss of manpower: The more effective use of manpower which 
comes through the training of store personnel would be lost. Stores 
would, of necessity, employ a greater number of persons than would 
otherwise be the case, and, in turn, delay a release of effective man- 
power to the defense produc tion industries. 

5. Balance in vocational training would be destroyed. Distribu- 
tion is the third great area of our national economy. It takes the 
national product from farm and industry and places it in the con- 
sumer’s hands. ‘To destroy the training program for this vital func- 
tion is to destroy the greatest promise for improvement of the func- 
tion itself. 

Senator Cuavez. Dr. Gregory, the distributive end of American 
industry has done pretty well up to now in training its own personne|; 
has it not? 

Dr. Grecory. I would say so, yes; as well as any others have done. 

Senator Cuavez. For instance, take the distributive end in Wash- 
ington; as a general rule they have pretty good sales girls, salespeople. 
What is the basic idea behind this type of effort by the Federal Govy- 
ernment? 

Dr. Gregory. I think the Federal Government and the schoo! 
people who have been concerned with this particular development 
have been as anxious to make available to boys and girls, men and 
women who are going to live by virtue of their occupational com- 
petency in this field, the same opportunities for education and training 
they need as the Federal Government and the States and the people 
concerned with education have always been concerned with providing 
for other kinds of workers and professional people. 
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Senator CHAvez. Let us see if I understand you: Department store 
A employs 50 high-school girls to start working in their store. They 
ean enroll in this program and they are taught as to what they are to 
do in a particular personal effort? 

Dr. Gregory. That is right. They are given training in the 
development of the same kind of skills they need to be proficient in 
their occupation as would characterize the training that would be 
civen a boy to be proficient as a farmer or a young man to be pro- 
ficient in an industrial establishment, manufacturing tanks for the 
Armed Forces. 

Senator Cuavez. I see. 

Do you have any questions, Senator? 


MATCHING OF FUNDS 


Senator KNowLanp. I am thoroughly familiar with and approve 
the program for State aid in matching funds, but the basic reason for 
the Federal Government supplying funds is to encourage the States 
and localities to adopt programs, and the ‘re ‘fore I do not think there is 
any particular magic formula that it should necessarily 2 on a dollar- 
for-dollar basis or 2 dollars for 1 or even 3 dollars for 1. The whole 
theory, as I have always understood it, was to encourage them to 
perhaps get into fields that otherwise they might not have been in, 
to develop programs that would be mutually helpful in carrying out, 
but that the Federal Government’s responsibility should, perhaps, 
be a lessening one, though not necessarily completely eliminating 
itself from the program, because we do have other fields that perhaps 
have not been explored. 

Would yeu not agree that substantially that was the theory of those 
matching funds? 

Dr. Gregory. I would say so, Senator, and that is exactly what 
has happened in this field, cal it has happened in the total field of 
vocational education; that the proportion of matching local funds to 
Federal funds, in the whole field of vocational education under the 
provisions of | the ( George-Barden and Smith-Hughes Acts last year 
had risen to $3.83 of State and local moneys to $1 of Federal money 
when, as a matter of fac t, the law requires only a dollar-for-dollar 
matching. So it has had exactly that very fine stimulating effect. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Ecton? 

Senator Ecron. Are any of these funds transferable from these 
categories listed here? 

Dr: Grecory. If you mean, Senator Ecton, from agriculture to 
distributive education or from distributive education to agriculture— 
no, sir; they are not. 

Senator Ecron. They are each one separate and distinct? 

Dr. Grecory. Each is a separate and distinct appropriation. In 
fact, each appropriation is for a specific purpose. 


HOUSE ACTION 


Senator Ecron. What was it the House cut out? 

Dr. Grecory. They have eliminated the entire amount. 
Senator Ecron. The entire amount for distributive education? 
Dr. Grecory. Yes, sir. 


81844—51——__37 
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Senator Ecron. I have been getting a lot of letters from not onl, 
home but from all over the country. What is the reason for it? Are 
the merchants behind it, or their teachers that are employed, who are 
afraid they are going to lose their jobs, or what? They are coming in 
from all over the country. 

Senator Cuavez. It might be that Dr. McGrath gave the answe; 
a little while ago: When the *v know there is a little money loose they 
try to get it. 

“Dr. Grecory. I would ascribe a higher motive to it than that, 
Mr. Senator. 

Senator Ecron. I am wondering how interested the business 
people are. ‘They write in here and want us to cut taxes. Then they 
write in here and want us to give them another million dollars for this, 
that, and the other. We have to reconcile their requests, and figure 
out what they really do want. 

I have had a lot of letters from not only my own State but from 
other States. I wondered what was the cause of it. 1 thought 
mage you could tell me, Doctor. 

Dr. Gregory. I honestly believe that this program of vocationa! 
education, being so close to the people, affecting their lives so specifi- 
cally and so objectively, and giving them an “opportunity to ente! 
upon an occupation with some degree of hope for success in that 
occupation, has made a terrific impression upon them. As a con- 
sequence they are very greatly concerned that the opportunity be 
not diminished and certainly not be taken away from them entirely. 

If, frankly, the working people of this country cannot produce 
efficiently and in sufficient amount, and that would go for distribution 
as well as for the production of farm and industrial products, then | 
wonder how our economy will be able to support even to agninimum 
what it is essential to have supported. In other words, here is a 
program of investment in education that returns through productivity 
to the people far more than it costs. 

Senator Cuavez. They are producing now. 

Dr. Grecory. That is true, and I think we can trace in large the 
very great productivity of our people frankly to the fine program of 
education this country has provided for 150 years and topped it off 
in the last 30 years with this fine development in the field of vocationa! 
education. There is no question about that. I come from the work- 
ing field. I know what it is. It has had a tremendous effect, a 
specialized effect, upon the ability of our working people to produce. 


REASON FOR HOUSE ACTION 


Senator CHavez. Now then, the House makes this comment in its 
report: 

The entire amount set up for distributive education (service occupations and 
merchandise) of $1,794,499 has been deleted because the committee does not 
believe this type of training ranks sufficiently high in importance in times like 
these to justify allotment of the extremely scarce Federal dollars— 
that is the language of the House report. 

Dr. Grecory. Mr. Senator, if we have a shortage at all in this 
country in relation to what we have to face, that shortage perhaps is 
in the amount of manpower we have available. 
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IMPORTANCE OF DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION PROGRAM 


I think I read in Mr. Wilson’s quarterly report to the President a 
statement with respect to the importance of the utilization to the 
maximum of this manpower. There is no question about it. The 
turn-over of the workers in the distributive trades is high. The rate 
of failure down through the years in small businesses has been very 
high. 

Now, a business fails for a good many reasons, one of them being 
inefficiency on the part of the worker in the business. Recognizing 
the fact that we are faced with terrific requests for funds, I believe I 
am fully justified in pleading for the continuance of an educational 
opportunity for the workingman of this country. 

Senator Cuavez. I think that the House committee possibly also 
feels that way, but they are saying now, on account of scarce dollars 
the matter should be deleted. They are not against education or 
continuing a good educational program; they say in this particular 
instance, due to the scarcity of dollars, this is not of sufficient priority 
rank to continue at this moment. ‘They are not objecting to the 
education. 

| think you have made a good case, but we will have to answer these 
questions and if we go to conference we will have to overcome that. 
‘That is why I want you to tell us. 


EXPANSION OF PROGRAM 


Senator Ecron. May I ask, Dr. Gregory, also, in this budget request 
for this amount of money, how far did you intend or expect to expand 
this training to take in adults? 

Dr. Gregory. This particular type or the total field of vocational 
education, Senator? 

Senator Ecron. This distributive branch. 

Dr. Gregory. At the present time, approximately two-thirds of the 
enrollment are adults. 

Senator Ecron. They are not high-school students? 

Dr. Grecory. Approximately one-third of them are enrolled in 
part-time classes. Part-time classes are made up of young people, 
some of whom are in high school on a cooperative work-school basis, 
some of whom are employed by industries but who are allowed on 
the time of the industry to go back to school in this particular field. 

About a third of those enrolled in distributive education are made 
up of those kinds of young people. The other two-thirds are made up 
of adult workers who are interested in improving their efficiency on 
the job that they are employed to do. 

Senator CHavez. What ages are covered by the adult workers, 
Doctor? Do you have any information on that? 

Dr. Gregory. No; I do not believe we have any data on that, 
Senator. I would say that, as far as I know, there are no age limita- 
tions placed upon enrollment. I know of no legal reasons for placing 
any limitations, 

Senator Cuavez. No; but I am talking about the history of the 
program, of the project. Are they pe ople that cannot get employ- 
ment elsewhere on account of the ages that go into the distributive 
end of commerce? 
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Dr. Gregory. On the basis of the provisions of the act they would 
either have to be already employed and receive their instruction in 
evening-school classes for employed workers, or they would have to 
qualify as employed workers who are being released on the time of 
the employer for a part-time course of training. 

To that extent I would say that it would be possible for an individ- 
ual trying to find employme nt in this field to agree with his employer 
to take part-time instruction. There are no preemployment provi- 
sions in the act. This is one of the acts that requires that all of the 
people being trained be at work. 

Senator KNowLanp. Whether or not the figures have been worked 
out, there must be a very substantial contribution, really, being made 
by the employers to this program, because if the employees are re- 
leased for part of the time, to that extent they are not available to do 
that job, and the employer is actually making a contribution, a 
matching fund of his own, so to speak, which must be fairly con- 
siderable. 

OPERATION OF PROGRAM 


Dr. Grecory. That is right. You understand that in the group 
referred to as the high-school group, these boys and girls must be at 
work half-time. It is a cooperative program. The local school in 
your community sets up a program by first going to its distributors and 
saying to them, ‘‘Would you cooperate with us by taking on one or two 
boys or girls who would fit into your employment and give them work 
for a minimum amount of time daily under the direction of a co- 
ordinator whom we will employ, who will take them back to the schoo! 
for the other part of the day?” In the school they would deal with 
subject matter areas that would be of greatest importance to them 
in relation to the work they perform. 

Senator KNow.anp. In other words, what you are trying to do, to 
use the expression, is to expand their horizon so that they w ill have ar 
opportunity to improve their living standards and get into job ida 
tunities that otherwise might not open up to them? 

Dr. Gregory. That is right. 

Senator Ecron. | know that any type of education is always 
beneficial to any group, and all of us. I am very sympathetic toward 
the helping of the high school students, but it is a question right now 
when money is so hard to get in the Federal Government, how far 
we should extend ourselves to taking on this adult education. It 
seems to me that after a person is an adult and he has a position in a 
business, that if he is any good at all he is able and should be able 
and capable of improving his own professional technique, if he really 
is interested. I know all these things help, but it seems to me there 
might be other ways for them to accomplish the same purpose with- 
out so much Federal expenditure in that line. 

Senator CHavez. Doctor, is it not a fact that adults are educated 
in other branches outside of the distributing industry? 

Dr. Grecory. Yes, sir. 

Senator CuHavez. And funds are provided for that purpose? 


ENROLLMENT UNDER PROGRAM 


Dr. Grecory. Yes, sir. Approximately two-thirds of our total 
enrollment of three and a half million in vocational education are 
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adults. We are moving pretty fast scientifically and technologically 
in the field of production. An individual operating on his own, very 

frankly, would be terrifically handicapped in his effort just to keep 
up with these developments. 

I think it is as fine an investment, Senator Ecton, as if it were 
made in youth. Relatively, you have to draw the line some place, 
I know. 

Senator Ecron. An adult farmer has his local extension service he 
can confer with and he has all the pamphlets and all the articles put 
out by the Department of Agriculture. Then he has his local PMA 
committee, whereby he can get information and improve his methods, 
and the soil conservation districts, and all those things. 

Do not misunderstand me; I am not discrediting what you are 
doing or what you are trying to do. I appreciate that. 1 know it is 
beneficial, but it is just a question of where we are going to get all this 
money. 

| know when you come in here and ask only for a million dollars, it 
seems a comparatively small amount when other projects are in here 

that cost, some of them, up in the hundreds of millions of dollars. 


HOUSE ALLOWANCE FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Senator Cuavez. But, Senator Ecton, that $1,794,499 that is 
deleted is not the picture. The House did allow $18,223,261 for 
vocational education which takes in agricultural vocational educa- 
tion, takes in home economics education, takes in trade and industry. 
The only thing they deleted was this distributive occupation. 

Senator KNOWLAND. They kept everything except that which 
relates to the so-called white-collar workers. 

Senator Cuavez. That is right. 

Senator Ecron. That is why | asked a while ago, Mr. Chairman, if 
it were possible to have a redistribution and take care of some of 
these high school cases under this fourth bracket here. 

Senator CHavez. They are broken down so much for each particular 
unit. 

Senator Eeron. Yes; I understand. 


FORMULA FOR DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS 


Dr. Gregory. The law requires that we distribute the funds to your 
States on a population ratio basis, and the law requires that the 
States expend these funds as distributed to them for the specific 
purpose for which they are appropriated, so they have no leeway; 
neither do we. There is no recourse, It cannot be done under the 
provisions of the law. 

Senator Ecron. Has this program been set up in every one of the 
48 States? 

Dr. Grecory. All of the States, except one or two have taken 
advantage of the provisions. 

Senator Ecron. Is it true that there is a minimum that you must 
give? 

Dr. Greaory. That is true. 

Senator Ecron. To the State? 
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Dr. Grecory. That is right. The law requires that the funds be 
allocated to the States on a population ratio basis, but provides that 
no State may receive less than $15,000 in this particular program. 

Senator Cuavez. In order to complete the picture, Dr. Gregory, 
the Congress for 1951 did allow the total limit that was deleted now: 


1951 APPROPRIATION FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Dr. Greeory. That is right. The appropriation for the present 
year was $19,842,760 for the four basic programs. 

Senator Ecron. The others are satisfactory, are they? That is, 
you could get along? 

Dr. Grecory. We have not asked for more than we are now 
receiving for the other three. 

Senator CuHavez. You mean you are asking for more for this 
particular item? 


NO CHANGE IN BUDGET REQUEST 


Dr. Grecory. We are asking for the same amount in this particu- 
lar item as was appropriated for the current year. We are in a 
position, certainly, to ask for more. We still have approximately 
half of our public secondary schools of the United States that have 
not as yet introduced vocational education into their curricula. Now, 
that does not mean that half of our boys and girls do not have voca- 
tional education made available to them. It means by and large that 
most of the small high schools of the United States do not offer 
vocational training. 

Senator CHavez. Is there anything further, Doctor? 

Dr. Grecory. No, sir. 


REQUESTED RESTORATION TO ENABLE CONTINUANCE OF DISTRIBUTIYVE 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Stepnens. Mr. Chairman, I might make this remark. There 
is one way to restore the distributive occupations program without 
changing the dollar estimate of $18,223,261. By eliminating that 
provision, the Office of Education would have to take the minimum, 
which amounts to $7,000,000 or $8,000,000, to give the $40,000 for 
agriculture, $40,000 for trade and industry, and $40,000 for home 
economics, and $15,000 for distributive occupations. To give each 
State those minimums in those four categories, $135,000 per State, 
and then distribute the rest on a formula basis up to the $18,048,261, 
all we would have to do—all the Congress would have to do, is elimi- 
nate that provision of the distributive occupation. 

Senator Cuavez. Of course, the committee has not taken any 
action yet on the item, but that would be your suggestion in case the 
committee agreed with the House figures? 

Mr. SrepHens. That is right, sir—if you wanted to restore the 
distributive education item and yet agree with the figures. 
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ALLOCATION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FUNDS BASED ON HOUSE 
ALLOWANCE 


Senator Cuavez. I want to place in the record a table showing the 
allotment of the vocational education funds in accordance with the 
action of the House in allowing $18,048,261 for this purpose and pro- 
hibiting the use of funds for vocational education in distributive 
occupations. 


Allotment of $18,048,261 to the States under the Vocational Education Act of 1946 


{No funds allotted for distributive occupations] 


! 

| 

| Home eco- Trades and 
| nomics industry 

| 
| 


(1) (2) 


State or Territory Total Agriculture 
| 
| 


(4) (5 


Total. -- ae $18, 048, 261. 23 $6, 889, 084. 53 $5, 555, 32: $5, 603, 852. 87 
AN is cts ace atau 528, 93t 276, 529 | , 128 | 76, 279.17 
Arizona ‘ ; : aad 120, 40), 000 | . | 40, 000. 00 
Arkansas saew . “ 4 | 407, 229, 179 | » 13% 42, 816. 26 
‘alifornia Seakte ; 635, OF 138, 035 , 633 | 319, 320. 94 
‘olorado | 144, 38 §2, 062. 5 47, 443. 24 | 44, 504. 57 
Connecticut | 171, 23 40, 000 9, 094. 94 | 82. 143. 97 
Delaware | 120, 40, 000 b 40, 000. 00 
Florida... | 220, 232. 62, 846 75, BOS , 516. 38 
Georgia ’ : ; | 554, 116 | 281, 584 2,6 3 , 908, 89 
Idaho pee iiacaietiteeiiniant . sia 121, 41, 710 " 000. 00 
Illinois os oe 741, 736. 05 201, 49. & 5, ¢ 354, 205. 99 
Indiana ae . . 438, 994. ¢ | 168, 092. 22 | 3 3. ¢ 33, 698. 27 
lowa oe | 7 3, 2 191, 646. 72 | 29, 53 2, 298. 90 
Kansas bead  tiaeele 279, 383. 58 | 124, 965 | 935, 283 1, 134. 91 
Kentucky i 518, 6 7 | 259, 638. 5 7. 5f , 127. 94 
Louisiana aa 376, 376. 1 175, 821 3.4 , 305. 69 

: ‘ 40, 000 44,915 , 000. 00 
Maryland : 97, 245 | 50, 571. ¢ 3, OO5 668. 89 
Massachusetts - - ... 204, 206 40, 000 | 0, 735. 31 | , 471.10 
Michigan. .. : , | 564, 285. 52 | 179, 297 | 0, 46 | , 517. 97 
Minnesota = ; 7 : | 9, 365. 59 | 188, 311 , 920. 2 , 134. 33 
Mississippi_-- ‘ a | , 882. 76 | 288, 896. ; 55, 986 , 000. 00 
Missouri Be ; | 530, 357. 5 231,714 2, 46 ‘ 36, 148. 76 
Montana ‘ | 20, | 40, b 000. 00 
Nebraska | 215, 7 AT : _? , 860. 33 
Nevada ‘ 20, \ | , 000. 00 
New Hampshire. | 20, { : | 000. 00 
New Jersey 313, 85 | | 38, 187 | , 668. 50 
New Mexico. - | 20, 000 | , OO | , 000 00 
New York 7 a , 009, , 394. 74 | 206 | 52. 709 45 
North Carolina : | 570, O7E 341, 67: 231, 402. 97 97, 898. 36 
North Dakota ' 52, 957. 2 57, 5 | 5, 436. 25 | 000. 00 
Ohio aoe | 26, 49 | 224, 145. ! ¢ 45 | 997.919 
Oklahoma 3938, 33: | 5 7 9,7 | , 985. 7 
nsylvania 043, 56: | 35 295, 17 , 035 
Rhode Island. ._-. ' | 0, 000. , ), , 000. 
South Carolina... > : 366, 786. 723. 27, 72! 50, 337 
South Dakota i, 19 : 5 3, 7 , 000 
tennessee ; | 514, 866 32. | , 25 2 | 83, OTR.‘ 

l 217, 862.3 
in cola ; ialidine , OOO. 
Vermont . “ 20, | ‘ , 000 0 
Virginia : | , 093. , 54, 399. 25 | &6, 592 
Vashington . ; 214, O85 | BG. 537. 8 71, 461. 
- est Virginia . 301, 614. 91 | 661. 36 21, 844. 86 | Re = 
Visconsin_.._- de . | 27, 154. 76 | , 790. 24 | , 930. 63 | 15, 43% 
W yoming. ._- ; icles 20, 000. 40, 00 40, 000. 
Alaska ‘ 7 20, ; | 000 | . 00 40, 000. 
District of Columbia... ‘ 20, 000. 000 , 000. 00 40, 000 
Hawaii ‘ 20, 000. | E Oo 40, 000 
Puerto Rico__._- ’ si 379, 490. 32 | 223, 221. ! 3, O73. 34 | 40, 195 








BREAKDOWN OF GRANT FuNpDs 


Senator Cuavez. I also wish to place in the record two additional 
tables containing information with respect to vocational education. 
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We have Senator Underwood here; so, we will break in momentarily, 
if we may. 


FEDERAL AID TO SCHOOLS IN DEFENSE AREAS 


STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS R. UNDERWOOD, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


KENTUCKY EDUCATIONAL AND TAXATION PROBLEMS CREATED BY 
DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Senator UnpErwoop. Mr. Chairman, I have a brief statement 
here which, with your permission, I will just leave with you and not 
read. 

It pertains to the conditions that are caused in communities and 
counties in our State where military installations have been con- 
structed. The land on which they are constructed is taken off the 
tax rolls and the number of school children is greatly increased. 

Senator CHAvez. On account of the impact of Government 
activities? 

Senator UNpERWoop. Yes. Where you have a military installation 
either that was put in during World War II or in some case where 
camps are reactivated now in the present emergency. 

You know, we have quite a number of them in Fort Campbell, 
Camp Breckinridge, Fort Knox, and the Signal Corps Depot at Avon 
and the Blue Grass Ordnance Depot in Madison County. 

Senator KNowLAND. ‘They have increased your cost but cut the 
base on which the county relies for taxes? 

Senator UNDERWoop. That is right. 

The House day before yesterday passed a bill for next year in which 
it tried to make provision for this; so, the principle of it has been 
recognized in that bill as it has in a previous bill of yours. 

In Kentucky we have the Blue Grass Ordnance Depot in Madison 
County. We have the Signal Corps Depot at Avon. We have 
Fort Campbell, Camp Breckinridge, and Fort: Knox, to which I have 
referred. 

PADUCAH ALSO TO LOSE TAXABLE PROPERTY 


Now we have the atomic-energy plant which is coming into Paducah, 
taking a tremendous acreage off the county tax list. We have two or 
three other additional installations that were not counted on. 

Now, my understanding is that all over the United States these 
new installations are requiring so much that the old allocation of 
$40,000,000 just does not begin to touch their needs and the require- 
ments. We have made an analysis by counties in here of the number 
of school children. I think you will find it very interesting, since it 
affects one State. I am sure it is a general situation that applies to 
all States, but I thought you would like to have this analysis of how it 
is affecting our State, county by county. 

Senator Cuavez. We shall be glad to receive it because we have 
had two other Senators put in statements this morning along the 
same lines. 
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(The following statement was submitted by Hon. Thomas Rk. 
Underwood, Senator from Kentucky:) 


On behalf of Senator Earle C. Clements and myself, I want to call to the atten- 
tion of this committee a dire situation which has been caused in certain areas jn 
the State of Kentucky where defense installations have been constructed. This 
does two things: It takes lands off the county tax lists and it increases the num- 
ber of school children in the school districts which are thus deprived of revenue 

We understand that your committee is considering an appropriation to carry 
out the provisions of Public Law 815 to assist these hard-pressed school districts 
in providing adequate facilities for school children. During these past months 
we have been in almost daily communication with Gov. Lawrence W. Wether), 
and school officia!s in an effort to be of assistance in meeting these problems 

The applications of 10 Kentucky school districts which have been acknowledged 
by the Office of Education disclose that there has been an increase of 3,434 pupils 
since the 1938-39 school year, and that there are at present 8,578 unhoused schoo! 
children in those areas. 

Although these 10 districts have an estimated aggregate entitlement of $2,160,- 
429 under Public Law 815, they have asked the Federal Government for only 
$1,773,164, and proposed to supply themselves $946,362 in local funds to provide : 
the additional requisite school housing. 

These ten districts are as follows: 

Hardin County, which is in close proximity to Fort Knox, at the moment shows 
an increase of 979 school children over the 1938-39 school vear and has 2,176 
unhoused pupils. Hardin County has an entitlement of $727,448 under Public 
Law 815, and has asked the Government for that amount, proposing in addition, 
however, to supply $354,704 in local funds. The proposed construction will 
provide facilities for 870 additional children, which will alleviate the distress of 
the county’s education system somewhat, although it will not provide classroom 
space in the requisite amount. 

The community of West Point, also adjacent to Fort Knox, reports an increase 
of 65 school children over the 1938-39 period and lists 69 unhoused at present. 
This little town has an estimated entitlement of $53,690, but has applied for onl) 
$37,500 with which to provide space for 60 additional pupils. 

Meade County reports 322 pupils additional over the 1938-39 school year and 
402 unhoused at present. It has an entitlement of $256,483 and has asked for 
that amount in Federal funds. This county proposes to supplement its Federal 
grant with $95,181 in local funds to provide facilities for 390 pupils additional. 

Elizabethtown, also close to the Fort Knox military reservation, reports a gain 
of 237 pupils over the 1938-39 school vear and has 272 unhoused school childrep 
at the moment. Its estimated entitlement under Public Law 815 is $195,762, 
and it has asked for Government aid in the amount of $195,165 to provide class- 
rooms for 360 pupils additional. 

Larue County’s application reveals an increase of 170 pupils over the 1938-39 
school year and the lack of schoolroom space at the moment for 400 children. 
This school district has asked for $94,900 to increase its facilities by 700. Its 
entitlement under Public Law 815 is $81,695. 

Russell County reports an increase of 183 pupils over 1938-39 and states that 
it needs classroom space at present for 1,796 children. Its estimated entitlement 
is $151,158, and it has applied for $143,724. This county proposes to supplement 
this amount of Federal aid with $231,000 in local funds to provide classrooms for 
360 more pupils. 

The community of Berea, which has had an increase of 39 pupils over 1938-39, 
reports 72 now unhoused, and asks for $48,000 in Federal aid to supplement 
$26,959 in local funds for facilities for these 72 children. Its entitlement is 
$32,224. 

Christian County, which adjoins Fort Campbell, has had an increase of 448 
pupils over 1938-39, and presently lacks facilities for 1,135. It has an entitlement 
of $251,104 and has asked the Federal Government for $215,000, to whicl it 
proposes to add $75,000 in local funds for classroom space for 640 more pupils. 

Murray, which is near the atomic-energy plant ai Paducah, now in vhe process of 
construction, reports an increase of 232 pupils over 1938-39, and states that it needs 
facilities for 613 at the moment. Murray has asked for $69,648 in Federal funds 
to supplement a local contribution of $82,550, which will provide classroom space 
for 360 more pupils, according to this community’s application. Its entitlement is 
$137,352. 
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Madison County, where the Blue Grass Ordnance Depot was located during 
the last war, reports an increase of 759 pupils over 1938-39. lis application states 
that there are 1,548 pupils still unhoused in the county. Madison County has 
spent $343,942 in local funds in-recent years to house 1,143 pupils, and is seeking 
reimbursement of this money. The further need for Federal aid in Madison 
County is evidenced by the need for schoolroom space for 1,543 children addi- 
tional. 

If the present appropriation of $46,500,000 is not substantially increased, only 
one of the foregoing school distriets— the Hardin County district — will receive any 
Federal aid at all under the tentative priority formula which has been worked out 
by the Office of Education. 

There are three other Kentucky school districts which have applied for Federal 
aid recently. These districts and their entitlements under the formula set out in 
Public Law 815 are: McCracken County school district, where the atomic-energy 
plant is located, $189,240; the Paducah independent school district (Paducah 
is the county seat of McCracken County), $123,900; and Union County, adjacent 
to Camp Breckinridge, $70,800. 

In the entire MeCracken County and Paducah atomic project area, in which 
there are 11 city and county school districts, it is estimated that additional class- 
room space for an influx of 6,655 children will be required during the period of 
construction of the atomic plant. It is estimated that 3,030 of these children will 
remain only during the construction of the plant, as @ result of which temporary 
school facilities will suffice for this group for this period, but it is anticipated that 
3,625 pupils will become permanent residents, requiring permanent facilities. 

School systems in the McCracken County-Paducah project area already have 
felt the impact of the steadily increasing activity of the atomic-energy plant. 
Employment at the plant began this spring in large numbers, and the afiected 
districts are unable to qualify for the current year. By fall their plight will be 
acute. 

In conelusion, we would like to point out that all of the school districts are doing 
everything within their power to care for these children who have been thrust on 
their overburdened systems. The school boards in all but one of the districts 
have levied the constitutional maximum taxes for operation of the systems 
$1.50 per hundred dollars in property valuation—and the tax rate in the remaining 
district is $1.45, only 5 cents under the maximum. 

\ telegram received today from Governor Wetherby further emphasizes the 
great need. The telegram follows: 

FRANKFORT, Ky., 
Senators Tom UnNpreRWwoop and EarRLe C. CLEMENTs, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

There are 13 school districts in Kentucky that have applied for Federal aid ur 
Public Law 815. Seven of these districts have been granted acknowledge en 
ment. The remaining six districts’ applications for assistance are now bei! 
processed. We have been advised that probably none of these districts wi 
receive any part of the entitlement this year because of the limited presen 
appropriation and the priority rating. This does not, however, alter the problem 
with which these school districts are confronted occasioned through an abrupt and 
unanticipated increase in their school attendance. If present educational stand- 
ards and facility accommodations are to be maintained, prompt and effective 
Federal assistance is required. 

LAWRENCE W. WETHERBY, Governor. 


We also would like to point out the need for funds to carry out the provisions of 
Public Law No. 873, Eighty-first Congress, which authorized financial assistance 
for maintenance and operation of schools in federally affected areas. Thirty-nine 
school districts in Kentucky have applied for this aid, and I understand that funds 
are available for payments only for the first two quarters of fiscal year 1951. 


Senator CHavez. Senator Underwood, if you can wait a little, Dr. 
Lindman and Mr. Lillywhite of the Office of Education are going to 
discuss those particular matters, and you might want to listen to 
them if you have the time. 

Senator Unperwoop. Yes; I am very much interested. 

Dr. McGratu. May I add one thing, Senator? 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. 
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Dr. McGrartu. With respect to Mr. Stephens’ proposal, it shoul 
be pointed out for the record that if the committee decides to follow 
that plan and absorb the cut of ore million seven hundred thousand- 
odd dollars across the board, rather than in distributive, that attention 
should be paid to the fact that when that cut was made, forty-seven 
thousand-odd dollars was also cut from the administration expenses 
of this act and that would have to be considered in the same connec- 
tion. 

Senator CHavez. Yes 


SCHOOL ASSISTANCE IN FEDERALLY AFFECTED AREAS 


Dr. Lindman, you are director of school assistanc e in federally 
affected areas, of the funds that go to that purpose? 

Dr. LinpMaNn. That is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. Will you briefly state your problem? 

Dr. Linpman. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
impact of the Korean War has caused the previous estimate in con- 
nection with this program to be entirely inadequate. We have sum- 
marized the information as rapidly as it has become available in our 
office. 

As of March 12, 1951, a total of 697 school districts have made 
application for Federal assistance for school construction under Public 
Law 815. A preliminary review of these applications showed that 
these 697 school districts were entitled, under the act, to receive 
$322,000,000 in Federal funds. The estimated requirement for tem- 
porary school facilities for the next school year under section 203 of the 
act, which is in addition to this amount, is approximately $10,000,000, 
and in addition to that approximately $51,000,000 will be required 
to take care of school construction on military bases for the next 
school year, in order to have minimum school facilities for all of these 
children. 

FORMULA FOR GRANTS 


In order to clarify for you the meaning of these figures, I must 
explain briefly something about the program. The basic legislation 
establishes a formula in terms of numbers of children for whom an 
entitlement is determined for a local school district. This entitlement 
is intended to be a sort of payment in lieu of taxes contribution, 
although it is measured in terms of pupils. It applies primarily to a 
situation in which a local school district finds itself with a large 
number of school children in attendance who reside on Federal prop- 
erty or who are brought into a community in large numbers to work 
on a defense establishment. 

Invariably these communities are unable, because of the basic 
tax situation, and because of the suddenness of the increase, to pro- 
vide the school facilities. Yet all of us, 1 know, are anxious that these 
schools be provided by the communities, and that the Federal Govern- 
ment provide a reasonable contribution, since it 1s in a sense a citizen 
of that community owning property and carrying on as any other 
local citizen would, with respect to his own business. That is the 
general picture then with respect to the over-all entitlement, under 
the Act. 


m4 
a 
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SCHOOL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


A second type of summary which I think is more important to you 
gentlemen at this time deals with proposed construction projects 
which these school systems have submitted. The ‘re is a distinction 
between the over-all entitlement under the formula of the act and 
the amounts of moneys which are proposed by these local school dis- 
tricts to be expended for construction at this time. 

These same 697 school districts have proposed to construct school 
buildings requiring $182,000,000 in Federal funds. Now, that amount 
of money is the amount which would be required to approve all of the 
applications before us from local school districts for school construc- 
tion purposes. 

Senator CuHavez. Right there, Doctor, the House has approved a 
limited part of the estimate? 

Dr. LinpMAN. That is correct, s 


SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST PENDING 


Senator Cuavez. The Office of Education was justifying $50,000,000 
more in the third supplemental bill for 1951 that was he ard vesterday 
before the full Committee on Appropriations? 

Dr. LinpMAN. That is correct. 

Senator CHavez. If you were to get the total items such as was 
allowed by the House, and the supplemental money, would that cover 
the demands that you have outlined? 


AMOUNT OF TOTAL CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Dr. LinpMAN. No, not entirely. Tomake the picture complete in 
terms of one single figure, for construction projects before us at the 
present time, it is $182,000,000 for grants to school districts for con- 
struction, plus an estimated $7,000,000 for temporary school con- 
struction by the Federal Government in certain areas where the impact 
is temporary, and where a direct Federal provision of temporary 
school facilities is the best solution, plus approximately an amount 
of $51,000,000 for construction of school buildings on federally owned 
property, making a total of $240,000,000, the estimated amount 
needed at this time to take care of the entire program. 

Senator CHavez. How does that compare with the estimate sub- 
mitted by the Bureau of the Budget? 

Dr. LinpmMan. In our request submitted through the Budget 
Bureau we are requesting an additional $50,000,000 for this year, 
which when added to the $46,500,000 would make $96,500,000 
available for this vear. 

Senator CHAvez. Have you submitted vour request up to now? 

Dr. LinpMAN. The request has been submitted for that Sane ul 
amount. 

Senator CHavez. Has it been acted upon? 

Dr. LinpMAN. It is before the Senate committee now. 

Mr. Srepuens. It was heard yesterday or the day before, Mr. 
Chairman, by the Deficiency Committee. 
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Senator CHavez. I see. But that is an additional request to the 
estimate that was submitted in the regular appropriation; is that 
correct. 

Mr. SrepHens. This $50,000,000 they had the day before yesterday 
was for the supplemental for this year, this fiscal year, 1951. 

Senator Cuavez. That is what I understood. If that is allowed. 
would that be enough to cover the requests that you have? 

Dr. LinpMan. It will not enable us to cover the applications, by 
any means. It will enable us to go down the priority seale, but not 
cover them all, sir. 


AMOUNT OF MONEY NEEDED FOR COMPLETION OF PROGRAM 


Senator CHAVEZ. Suppose we forget about the Bureau of the Budge 
for a moment. How much more money would you need in 1952, in 
order to carry out the program that you have outlined to us and the 
demands that you have now, the requests that you have from the 
individual States? Have you any figures there? 

Dr. LinpMAN. $194,000,000 of additional money would enable us 
to complete the program that is before us at the present time. 

I must make this point clear, Mr. Chairman: that when July 1 
arrives a whole new set of applications will be before us, and all of 
the new increases in school enrollments which will occur next fall will 
also be before us, and will affect this figure. 

Senator CHavez. You have not heard all of it vet. Even Senator 
Underwood’s figures are for that which is existing now. When you 
hear from Paducah after the thing gets going, it certainly will not cover 
even all that you have outlined now, Senator Underwood. 

Now, Doctor, do you happen to have a set of requests for the 
information of the committee? 

Dr. LinpMan. We can make them available for you, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. I wish you would get it for us. 

Dr. LinpMan. We shall be glad to do that. 

Senator Cuavez. There will be plenty of time and you can do it at 
your convenience. 

Dr. LinpMaNn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Go ahead and proceed in your own way, Doctor. 


INSUFFICIENT FUNDS FOR ELIGIBLE SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 
REQUESTS 


Dr. LinpMaNn. We are faced with the problem that there are 
insufficient funds to take care of all of the eligible school construction 
requests. The law provides that those school districts which have 
the greatest relative urgency or need shall receive their grants first. 
This of course places a very difficult problem on the Office , as you 
might well know. 

1 think one of our friends from California expressed it very well 
when he said “If there are two men without shoes vour job is to tell 
which one needs the shoes first.’”” That of course, is essentially the 
problem we have. 

Senator Cuavez. I think we can prove to you conclusively that 
New Mexico should be first — 

Dr. LinpMAN. I am sure you can, sir. 
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COMPILATION OF STATISTICS TO DETERMINE GRANTS 


So, in attempting to meet this problem in an equitable way and at 
the same time not call for a lot of administrative determinations 
which are beyond the capacity of our staff to render, we have based 
the order of priority upon the percentage of school children in the 
applicant school district which are countable under the terms of the 
act. We might refer to them as federally-connected children, or 
children who are countable under the provisions of the act. 

The percentage then of such children is added to the percentage of 
children who are without school housing in the school district and the 
combined percentages constitute what we call our priority index. 

Now, the purpose of that index is to measure two things, the degree 
of the Federal responsibility in the particular school district in terms 
of the percentage of children that are federally connected and, second, 
the extent to which school facilities are lacking in that school district. 
Those two ideas are combined to constitute the basis for order of 
priority in the determination of which school systems should receive 
their grants first, since there are not sufficient funds to pay them all. 

Senator Cuavez. That refers to your priority decision? 

Dr. LinpMAN. That is correct. 

Senator CHavez. Now, what about the distribution of the actual 
funds? Have you a formula as to how you distribute those to the 
individual States? 

Dr. LinpmMan. I assume you refer to the over-all entitlement in 
terms of the act itself? 

Senator Cuavez. That is right. Is there one general formula that 
takes care of all the States one way? 

Dr. LinpMan. That is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. The reason I asked that, Dr. Lindman, is that | 
have received information that really should not have any authenticity 
at all whatsover, but I just wanted to find out. I have been told, for 
instance, that New York has a formula by which they can get $1,800 
and that other States in the far West and the South, and south of the 
Mason and Dixon’s line, get only $960. Is that correct? 

Dr. LinpMan. That is correct. 

Senator CHAvrez. Why? 

Dr. LinpmMan. The children first are counted and the system of 
counting the children, of course, is entirely uniform. It is based on 
whether or not they live on Federal property, whether or not their 
parents are employed on Federal tax-exempt property, and whether 
or not they were brought in large numbers to a large defense agency. 
That formula is entirely uniform for all States. 


STATUTORY FORMULA FOR CONSTRUCTION COSTS PER PUPIL 


Then the law provides that the Commissioner of Education shall 
determine the cost per pupil of constructing school facilities in each 
State. We, of course, have made such a determination, based upon 
information submitted by the several States. We obtained from each 
State a list of all school buildings which they built during the last 
fiscal year, the cost per square foot, the cost per pupil, and so on, with 
respect to those school buildings. 


81844—51——-38 
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Now, based on that information we are required, under the act, 
to determine what the cost per pupil is for constructing school facilities 
in each State. Now, the result to which you refer comes directly from 
the application of that principle. 

Senator Cuavez. In other words, in one particular State the cost 
of construction would be lower than in some other State? 

Dr. Linpman. That is correct—and the variation is rather great. 
It varies from $960 per pupil in the lowest State to $1,810 in the 
State of New York. 

Senator Cuavez. I think I understand it. 

Dr. LinpMaN. Part of that is due to the actual construction cost 
per square foot. New York reported approximately $20 per square 
foot for construction costs whereas other States reported as low as 
$10 per square foot for construction costs. 

It may be in part due to the degree of urbanization in the State 
and the extent to which they construct buildings in metropolitan 
centers requiring special kinds of construction. However, the law 
does provide that we are to determine the average per pupil cost of 
school construction in each State and to apply that to the numbers 
of children that are involved in the basic formula. 

Senator CHavez. I think you have given a fine answer for the 
record. Is there anything further? 

Dr. Lrxpman. I think you have the general fiseal problem. I would 
like to add one or two things to sort of round out the picture with 
respect to construction, 


CONSTRUCTION OF SCHOOLS ON MILITARY BASES 


One of the basic purposes of this legislation was to place in one 
department of the Federal Government all aspects of school needs in 
these types of communities. As a result, it is necessary for us to obta n 
funds for the construction of schools on military bases. The law con- 

templates that where there is to be a school building on a Federal 
installation, that is to be done with funds provided pursuant to this 
act. I think that has proved to be a very desirable administrative 
arrangement because frequently it is a matter of careful planning and 
local consideration as to whether or not a school building should be 
on a military post or off a military post. 

Now, we have followed the policy in the first place of encouraging 
local and State operation of se hools in every case, as the law clearly 
contemplates, and as we in the Office feel is the most desirable approach 
to the problem. However, even though there is to be local and State 
operation of the school frequently the location of the building should 
be on the military base, in order to be closer to the children; and where 
it is necessary to put a school on a military base in order to be acces- 
sible to the children, the school cannot be constructed by a grant to 
the local school district, because the local school district has no legal 
authority to take its funds and put it on federally-owned property. So 
in cases of that kind, the Federal Government must build the building, 
and turn it over to the local school to operate, to employ the teachers, 
provide the textbooks, and so on. 
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MILITARY INCREASING FAMILY FACILITIES UNDER WHERRY HOUSING 
PROGRAM 


It happens that the military has been expanding very rapidly its 
family facilities on its bases. There are 65,000 new family units being 
constructed under the Wherry housing program on military bases. 
Now, 65,000 units will provide approximately 50,000 or more school 
children at the present ratio of school-age children per family. So 
here you have a situation in which the establishment of these houses 
in effect creates alone approximately a $50,000,000 school need, which 
has to be carried under this program and is clearly a part of the defense 
activity; but, nevertheless, is for administration purposes handled as 
part of Public Law 815. So that is why, then, it is necessary to add 
to the $182,000,000 in grants to school districts a $51,000,000 item for 
construction on Federal property. 

That is the general picture with respect to construction. 


REQUEST FOR LANGUAGE AMENDMENT 


We should mention the need for a change in language with respect 
to that law, a change in the appropriation language. The present 
appropriation language says that the present $46,500,000 available 
this fiscal year shall be used for grants to school districts. The law 
itself contemplates that it should also be used for construction on 
military bases. We have tentatively set aside $12,500,000 of the 
$46,500, 000 for construction on Fede ral property. However, a clari- 
fication in the appropriation language is necessary, in order to carry 
out the over-all purpose of the act itself. 


Senator CHavez. Have you submitted the language? 


REDUCTION OF SCHOOL GRANTS UNDER CURRENT ADMINISTRATIVE 
FACILITIES 


Dr. LinpMAN. The language is submitted to cover that. I would 
like to say a word about the current expense problem. Under Public 
Law 874 the over-all purpose of the act is essentially the same, that 
is, to meet a direct Federal obligation to assist in financing the schools. 

The Federal obligation, for the most part, is tied up with the presence 
of Federal property and the number of children are counted and the 
rate per child established and a certain contribution determined for 
the school district established. We are currently about 50 percent 
behind in our processing of these applications, but we have made a 
preliminary check of all the applications before us, and there is going 
to be a substantial shortage in funds under the current expense 
program as well. 

_ The estimates that were made last fall were based upon a House 
committee study which was very complete but did not anticipate 
the exact formula of the act and we did not adequately anticipate 
the development of the Korean situation, and the rearmament pro- 
gram. So, we find ourselves in this position, that with the present 
appropeiation for current expenses, which was $23,000,000, it will be 
necessary, if no additional funds are provided, to prorate the grants 
approximately 28 percent for the entire year, so that the school system 
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would receive a 28-percent reduction in its annual entitlement under 
the current expense program. 

Senator Cuavez. Did you take that up with the House committee? 

Dr. LinpMan. The information was not available at that time. 
We have just completed the study in the last few days. We will be 
taking it up with the Bureau of the Budget too, at this time. 

Senator CHAvez. So we are liable to get some information from 
the Bureau of the Budget before the bill is actually taken up? 

Dr. LinpMan. Yes. 

Senator Cuavez. | wish you would get after them and try to get 
that information to us as soon as vou possibly can. 

Dr. LinpmMan. We will move promptly, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. I can understand your problem in that respect. 

Is there anything further, Doctor? 


ADMINISTRATION EXPENSES 


Dr. LinpmMan. I would like to say one thing in general about the 
administration problem. 

When we took over the responsibility of this act last fall it was late 
in the school year, in September, and we submitted a budget for 
administration which was approved by the Bureau of the Budget. 
Then in the final session the administration budget was cut in half 
for the entire program. We did the best we could. We relied on the 
State offices, took advantage of all we could to still do the job, but 
we fell short in bein greasonably prompt in discharging our respon- 
sibilities. 

INCREASED WORKLOAD 


We obtained wonderful cooperation from the State departments of 
education. Without that we would not have been able to start on 
the program. Even so we are far behind in our job, and the House, 
in considering our 1952 request did, as the Commissioner has stated, 
make a reduction of $250,000 in the administration budget. That, 
of course, creates a problem in itself but, in addition to that, in all 
likelihood there will be approximately a $50,000,000 increase in 
school-construction fund for next year over the amount which was 
contemplated at the time that the administration budget was pre- 
pared. So, we will be faced again with the same kind of problem 
unless something is done about it, of taking a program, calling for 
$50,000,000 more than our administration budget was based upon, 
and handling it with a reduction. 

Most of the administration costs in connection with the additional 
$50,000,000 being requested this year will fall in 1952. We will be 
able to allocate the mone y this spring if the supplemental is made 
available and the school districts will be able to do their initial work, 
prepare plans, and call for bids and so on. But it is quite obvious 
that the bulk of construction and supervision of construction that is 
required, the auditing and so on, will continue in 1952. So, we again 
expect a substantial increase in our administrative load for 1952, and 
I view it with serious misgivings, as to whether we will be able to do 
the job promptly. 
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We have serious problems in Alaska which are difficult to handle 
without staff and we have need for rapid action to keep pace with the 
defense program. 

We have to keep pace with it and it is almost impossible to do so 
unless we are adequately staffed. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, Doctor. 

Senator Ecron. I presume these applications are continuing to 
come in, too, are they not, at a rapid rate? 

Dr. LinpMaAN. They are, sir. We had expected that the applica- 
tions for current expense assistance would be over, insofar as new 
ones were concerned, some time ago. However, they are coming in 
every day as communities have additional increases and become eligi- 
ble under the terms of the act with additional children that are arriv- 
ing this spring, so that our original estimate of the number of appli- 
cations has proved to be too low. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, Doctor. I think you boys have 
made a fairly good case. As much as we would like to hear from Dr. 
Lillywhite, | believe you have covered the subject =— well. 

Dr. Linpman. May I make one more comment, sir? 

Senator Cuavez. Certainly. 

Dr. LinpMAN. In the administration of the construction program 
there is a divided responsibility between the Office of Education and 
the Community Facilities Service. We are responsible for setting up 
the program and determining the over-all needs and approving the 
allotment. They are responsible for reviewing the drawings, from 
an engineering point of view, and carrying on the final aspects of 
construction. They, of course, will face a tremendous load next year. 
If you could take just a minute to hear a word from Commissioner 
Seward here, I think it will be helpful. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes, we shall be glad to hear from him. 


ComMUNITY FACILITIES SERVICE 
STATEMENT OF PERE SEWARD, COMMISSIONER 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Sewarp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
[ am Pere Seward, Commissioner of Community Facilities Service. 
In the operation of Publie Law 815, that being the school construction 
program, we are in our service delegated under the act to perform 
certain functions. 

In the operation of the program it is our responsibility to prepare 
appraisals on all of these school buildings that have been constructed 
with Federal aid and which have been completed since June 30, 1939, 
and submit to the Commissioner of Education a certification as to 
the deduction that should be made from the entitlement as a result 
of that construction. 

We also are authorized to transfer to the local school district 
schools to which we still hold title and which were constructed with 
Federal funds under the so-called Lanham Act. Those transfers 
have been completed to all points. 
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In connection with the construction of these school facilities, it is 
our responsibility under a delegation of authority from the Com- 
missioner of Education to analyze the plans that are submitted, from 
their structural standpoint, and so forth, to check with the local 
school districts on the award of their contracts, to supervise the 
construction, in a very general way. 

It is not our intent, of course, to put a man on each job or anything 
of the kind. 

Senator CHAavez. But they are using Federal funds and you want 
to see that aan are done right? 

Mr. Sewarp. Yes, visiting the project twice a month, say, to see 
that the project is being built in accordance with the plans and 
specifications; that it is the project that the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion has previously approved and so forth. 

Senator Cuavez. But on passing on plans:and specifications, you 
do that in consultation with local authorities? 

Mr. Sewarp. That is correct, sir. The local authority employs 
its own architect, prepares its own plans. We simply inspect them 
from the construction standpoint. 

Senator CHavez. So the dollar will not be wasted? 

Mr. Sewarp. That is right. Then, of course, we have our problem 
of audits and payments to the school district. That more or less 
represents our operations in this program. In the couple of minutes 
I have taken to explain it, it does not sound like very much, but 
when you take into consideration the hundreds of projects we are 
going to have under construction it is quite an operation. 

Senator CuAvez. I can appreciate its importance, too. 

Mr. Sewarp. We are getting along very well with our program 
so far. We are suffering from lack of personnel simply because we 
haven’t had the administrative funds to hire them with. 

Senator Cuavez. Do the funds to pay your personnel to administer 
your function come out of the same fund as Dr. Lindman’s? 

Mr. Sewarp. Yes; all those are in one appropriation that is trans- 
ferred to us. 

Senator CxHavez. Thank you, Doctor. We appreciate your 
appearance before us this morning. 
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BureAvu oF Outp AGE AND Survivors INSURANCE 


TRANSFER OF 


PERSONNEL 


TO DEFENSE ACTIVITIES 


(See p. 444) 


Transfer of Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance employees to defense agencies 


Oct. 1, 1950, through Mar. 31, 


Name 


Adams, Kathleen J 


Aint, TRO Mi. 6 swcicccnwnncacvens 


Allten, Janet E 

Barnes, Blake 

Beasley, T. Arlene 
Blank, Jennie 

Brenner, George V 
Bubanovich, Lillian A---.-- 
Burke, Mary E 

Callow, Virginia S 
Chapman, John A ; 
Chapman, Richard H 
Chapman, Virginia L__- 
Clark, Kathryn K id 
Cleary, John Francis 
Cooper, James F 

Cronin, Elinore J 
Cumine, Ethel . 
Curtis, Edna Caroline 
Dean, Marjorie T 
Degiman, Elizabeth M_- 
Dei-linger, Betty Lou 
Delk, Margaret L 
Dimiduke, Anthony C 
Dinsmore, Dorothy H 
Ebanks, Margaret A 
Elsey, Milford H 
Feldman, Daniel J 
Ferrise, Carmel M 
Franco, Salvatore 8 
Frank, Alma F 

Golden, Sarah K 
Gorman, Marion V. 
Goverman, Ethel 


Graham, John E. Jr 


Griggs, May W 
Gurley, Josephine R 
Haas, Louis F 
Hamilton, Lou Ann 
Hardy, Eleanor G 


Heller, Patricia A 


Hemelt, William George 
Hendry, Flora D 
Herring, George B 


Hill, Edith W 

Hillberg, Elizabeth M 
Hinebaugh, Virginia M 
Hiraoka, Ruth T_.._- 
Hoffman, Lillian. ___. 
Hoffman, William C 
Irwin, Mary Ellen 
Ismart, Eva P 

Jackson, Magdalen M 
Jenkins, Marven B 
Karas, Felice C 

Keeler, Kathrine W. 
Kelley, Carroll W 
Kelley, Frederick R 
Kendrick, S. Jane _- 
King, Jimmie D 
Kinnamon, June F- 
Kmiotek, Rita Ann 
Kowalewski, Genevieve 
Krajewska, Genevieve 


See footnote at end of table, p. 598. 
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| Grade ! | 


4wWe 


1951 


Agency to which employee transferred 


| Treasury Department, Division of Disburse- 
ment, Birmingham, Ala. 

Department of Army, Frankford arsenal, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Department of Army. 


| Army Medical Center. 


Veterans’ Administration, Beckley, W. Va. 
| Department of Army. 
| Signal Corps stock control agency. 
| Veterans’ Administration. 
Veterans’ Administration, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Navy Department. 
Department of Army. 
Do. 
Do. 
Department of Agriculture 


‘| Treasury Department, Alcohol Tax Unit. 


Department of Army. 
Selective Service System. 
Bureau of Foreign Affairs. 
Public Housing Administration. 
Office of Price Stabilization. 
| Department of Army, Chicago, Tl. 
Department of Army. 
| Veterans’ Administration, Fort Jackson, S. C. 
Treasury Department, Internal Revenue Service. 
Navy Department. 
Veterans’ Administration. 
Department of Army. 
Do 
Department of Army, ¢ 
Department of Army. 
Department of Commerce. 
Department of Array 
Veterans’ Administration. 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, Washington, 
BS. 
Treasury Department, U. S. Coast Guard Yard, 
Curtis Bay, Md 
Office of Price Stabilization. 
Veterans’ Administration, Detroit, Mich. 
United States naval ammunition depot 
U.S. Armed Forces Institute. 
Navy Department. 
Department of Air Force, 
Force, Washington, D. C. 
Treasury Department, Internal Revenue Service. 
Department of Army. 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Forest Service, 
Southern Forest Experiment Station. 
Department of Army. 
Do 
Treasury 
Revenue. 
Department of Army. 
Philadelphia Ordnance inspection office. 
Department of Army. 
Veterans’ Administration. 
Department of Army, Fort Holabird, Md. 
Department of Defense. 
| Treasury Department. 
Department of Army. 
War Department. 
Department of Treasury. 
Department of Army. 
Do. 
Treasury Department. 
Do. 
Department of Army, Chicago ordnance district. 
War Department 
Economic Stabilization Agency. 


Yorps of Engineers. 


Andrews Base, Air 


Department, Collector of Internal 
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Transfer of Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance employees to defense agencies 
Oct. 1, 1950, through Mar. 31, 1951—Continued 








Name Grade! | Agency to which employee transferred 
Lanzara, R. Jeannette | GS-2 Department of Army. 
Lierman, Alice Mae | GS-2 | Internal Revenue. 
Lovett, Elizabeth C GS-2 | Treasury Department. 
Lowe, Beverley E GS-2 | Department of Army, 
Lowe, William L GS-2 | War Department. 


Malcolm, Hilda M GS-2 __| Office of Defense. 
Malee, Raymond J_. |} CPC-2_| Department of Army. 
Malin, Mary C | 
Marlowe, Alma T | 
Marlowe, Willis P | 
McCardell, Shirley L | ee 
McKewen, Kathleen K__. | Gs-3 

| 

| 


} 
| 
: vr | o Tn 
Maginnis, Paul Thomas GS-11 Treasury Department. 
| 
| 


2 Treasury Department. 
1 Department of Army. 

GS-2 | Veterans’ Administration. 

2 Veterans’ Administration, Perry Point, Md. 
| Treasury Department, Bureau of Customs. 
_.| Department of Treasury. 

Navy Department, naval supply annex, Stock- 
| ton, Calif. 


afi 


Meiser, Margaret R 
Mensing, Jeanne K 


Merritt, Rufus B CPc-2_.| Treasury Department. 

Migaki, Tauyoko S GS-2 | Veterans’ Administration, Spokane, Wash. 

Miller, Yetta Gs-1 | Department of Army. 

Moffre, Nan M | GS-2 Do. 

Mulligan, Robert C | GS-2 | Army regional account office. 

Murray, Anne M__. | GS-2 Secretary of Defense. 

O'Neill, Joseph D GS-8____| Department of Commerce. 

Ossi, Anthony Joseph | GS-11 Maritime Administration. 

Panchision, Mildred D | GS-1 Department of Army. 

Parsons, Audrey M _- | GS-2.__.| Department of Defense. 

Peterson, Rose M Gs-2 Department of Labor. 

Phillips, Lester C _- Gs-3 Ordnance Corps. 

Price, Priscilla Mae GS-2 Naval Air Station, Corpus Christi, Tex. 

Queen, Albert, Jr | GS-2_. Department of Commerce. 

Rankin, Thelma S$ GS-1 Department of Army 

Reutemann, Louise G GS-2 Department of Justice. 

Rogge, M. Lois Gs-2 Department of Army 

Ruck, Juanita C. ..| GS-2 Southwestern Power Administration. 

Sautter, Loretta J GS-2.._.| U. 8. Coast Guard. 

Schmitz, Dorothy A GS-2 Department of Air Force. 

Schwartz, Abe S OS-6 Immigration and Naturalization, 

Sheppard, Imogene D g GS-2....| Department of Army. 

Simpson, Nina J GS-2 Veterans’ Administration. 

Slate, Virginia M GS-2 Department of Commerce. 

Slimp, Virginia A | GS-2 Department of Army. 

Smith, Joan B i GS-1 Do 

Smith, Mary S 2 ..| GS-2 Securities and Exchange Commission, Division 
| of Corporation Finance. 

Solomon, Celia P | GS-1 Treasury Department, Internal Revenue Service 

Stasuk, John W GS-2 Department of Army. 

Strong, Leora A GS-2 Treasury Department, U. S. Coast Guard Yard, 

Curtis Bay, Md. 

Tanski, Josephine A GS-3 Veterans’ Adminisration. 

Thompson, Madeline J GS-2 Treasury Department. 

Thornbloom, Leland A GS-1 Department of Army. 

Tutkowski, Mary A GS-2 Internal Revenue 

Ulma, Dolores GS-2 Treasury Department. 

Watson, Shirley E GS-2 Veterans’ Administration, 

Wenrich, Mary Jane Gs-3 United States naval hospital, Camp Lejeune, 

N.C 
Whitlock, Broadus B. J GS-2 Department of Army. 
Zunikoff, Harry +S-2 Do. 


! Represents grade of position to which employee was assigned prior to transfer. 


Senator Cuavez. The subcommittee will recess until 10:30 Tuesday, 
April 24th. 

(Whereupon, at 12:35 p. m., Friday, April 20, 1951, the hearing was 
recessed until 10:30 a. m., Tuesday, April 24, 1951.) 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 24, 1951 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 10:30 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
412, Senate Office Building, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Chavez and Hill. 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 
SoctaL Security ADMINISTRATION, CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT S. KERR, UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


EXPANDED PROGRAMS FOR CHILD WELFARE, MATERNAL AND CHILD 
HEALTH, AND CRIPPLED CHILDREN’S SERVICES 


Senator Cuavez. The committee will come to order. 

Senator Kerr, I understand that you have a little statement you 
would like to make at this time? 

Senator Kerr. I would. 

Senator Cuavez. We will be glad to hear you at this time. 

Senator Kerr. I appreciate the opportunity to appear before the 
Senate Subcommitte © on Appropriations in behalf of the appropriation 
for the Children’s Bureau, Federal Security Agency, for the 1 fiscal 
vear 1952. J have come before you because I feel this appropriation 
to be so important to the welfare and health of our children. 

The Senate Finance Committee, as you know, held lengthy hearings 
on social security last year. In addition to considering old-age and 
survivors insurance and public assistance, these hearings considered 
the need for expanded programs of child-welfare, maternal and child 
health, and crippled children’s services. Many witnesses appeared 
before the committee to testify to the great unmet needs in the States 
for these services. A number of witnesses spoke of the thousands of 
children being held in jail because other places of detention were 
completely lacking. Testimony showed that only one-fifth of the 
counties in the country had the benefit of services of child-welfare 
workers from public welfare departments who could be on hand to 
help children and families when disaster, such as death, physical 
illness, mental breakdown, neglect, and desertion, strikes. 
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Transfer of Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance employees to defense agencies 
Oct. 1, 1950, through Mar. 31, 1951—Continued 





Name Grade! Agency to which employee transferred 

Lanzara, R. Jeannette | GS-2 | Department of Army, 
Lierman, Alice Mae | GS-2.___| Internal Revenue. 
Lovett, Elizabeth C | GS-2 | Treasury Department. 
Lowe, Beverley E |} GS-2 Department of Army. 
Lowe, William L | GS-2 War Department. 
Maginnis, Paul Thomas | GS-11 Treasury Department. 
Malcolm, Hilda M | GS-2 | Office of Defense. 
Malec, Raymond J } CPC-2_.| Department of Army. 
Malin, Mary C | GS-2 | Treasury Department. 
Marlowe, Alma T | GS-1 Department of Army 


Marlowe, Willis P | GS-2 Veterans’ Administration. 

McCardell, Shirley L | GS-2____| Veterans’ Administration, Perry Point, Md. 
McKewen, Kathleen K | as-3 | Treasury Department, Bureau of Customs. 
Meiser, Margaret R | GS-3____| Department of Treasury. 

Mensing, Jeanne K | GS-2 | Navy Department, naval supply annex, Stock- 


ton, Calif. 
CPC-2__| Treasury Department. 


Merritt, Rufus B 


L 


Migaki, Tauyoko S_. Veterans’ Administration, Spokane, Wash. 
Miller, Yetta Gs | Department of Army. 

Moftre, Nan M 1 qs Do. 

Mulligan, Robert C | GS- | Army regional account office. 

Murray, Anne M. as _.| Secretary of Defense. 

O'Neill, Joseph D Gs | Department of Commerce. 








1 
2 
9 
2 
ois 
Ossi, Anthony Joseph Gs-11 Maritime Administration. 
Panchision, Mildred D GS-1 Department of Army. 
Parsons, Audrey M | GS-2___.| Department of Defense. 
Peterson, Rose M GS-2 Department of Labor. 
Phillips, Lester C_- | GS-3 | Ordnance Corps. 
Price, Priscilla Mae GS-2 Naval Air Station, Corpus Christi, Tex. 
Queen, Albert, Jr | GS-2... Department of Commerce. 
Rankin, Thelma S | GS-1 Department of Army. 
Reutemann, Louise G GS-2 Department of Justice. 
Rogge, M. Lois GS-2... Department of Army. 
Ruck, Juanita C_. | GS-2 Southwestern Power Administration. 
Sautter, Loretta J GS-2_.__| U. 8. Coast Guard. 
Schmitz, Dorothy A GS-2_._.| Department of Air Force. 
Schwartz, Abe QGS-6_.__.| Immigration and Naturalization, 
Sheppard, Imogene D , GS-2....| Department of Army. 
Simpson, Nina J GS-2 Veterans’ Administration. 
Slate, Virginia M GS-2 Department of Commerce. 
Slimp, Virginia A GS-2 Department of Army. 
Smith, Joan B GS-1 Do 
Smith, Mary S GS-2 Securities and Exchange Commission, Div.sion 
of Corporation Finance 
Solomon, Celia P | GS-1 Treasury Department, Internal Revenue Service 
Stasuk, John W GS-2 Department of Army. 
Strong, Leora A GS-2 Treasury Department, U. S. Coast Guard Yard, 
Curtis Bay, Md 
Tanski, Josephine A GS-3 Veterans’ Adminisration, 
Thompson, Madeline J GS-2 Treasury Department. 
Thornbloom, Leland A GS-1 Department of Army. 
Tutkowski, Mary A GS-2 Internal Revenue. 
Ulma, Dolores GS-2 Treasury Department. 
Watson, Shirley E GS-2 Veterans’ Administration. 
Wenrich, Mary Jane Gs-3 United States naval hospital, Camp Lejeune, 
{ N.C. 
Whitlock, Broadus B. J GS-2 Department of Army. 
Zunikoff, Harry GS-2 Do. 


1 Represents grade of position to which employee was assigned prior to transfer. 


Senator Cuavez. The subcommittee will recess until 10:30 Tuesday, 
April 24th. 

(Whereupon, at 12:35 p. m., Friday, April 20, 1951, the hearing was 
recessed until 10:30 a. m., Tuesday, April 24, 1951.) 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 24, 1951 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Wash ington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10:30 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
412, Senate Office Building, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the 
subcommittee) ) presiding. 
Present: Senators Chavez and Hill. 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 
SocrtAL Security ADMINISTRATION, CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT S. KERR, UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


EXPANDED PROGRAMS FOR CHILD WELFARE, MATERNAL AND CHILD 
HEALTH, AND CRIPPLED CHILDREN’S SERVICES 


Senator Cuavez. The committee will come to order. 

Senator Kerr, I understand that you have a little statement you 
would like to make at this time? 

Senator Kerr. I would. 

Senator Cuavez. We will be glad to hear vou at this time. 

Senator Kerr. I appreciate the opportunity to appear before the 
Senate Sube ‘ommitte eon Appropriations in behalf of the appropr — 
for the Children’s Bureau, Federal See urity Agency, for the iscal 
vear 1952. I have come before you because I feel this appropri: “3 yn 
to be so important to the welfare and health of our children. 

The Senate Finance Committee, as you know, held lengthy hearings 
on social security last year. In addition to considering old-age and 
survivors insurance and public assistance, these hearings considered 
the need for expanded programs of child-welfare, maternal and child 
health, and crippled children’s services. Many witnesses appeared 
before the committee te testify to the great unmet needs in the States 
for these services. A number of witnesses spoke of the thousands of 
children being held in jail because other places of detention were 
completely lacking. Testimony showed that only one-fifth of the 
counties in the country had the benefit of services of child-welfare 
workers from public welfare departments who could be on hand to 
help children and families when disaster, such as death, physical 
illness, mental breakdown, neglect, and desertion, strikes. 
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ADVANTAGES TO COUNTIES OF CHILD-WELFARE WORKERS 


Children who are fortunate enough to live in counties with the 
services of a child-welfare worker escape the tragic results of such 
catastrophes. These workers try to prevent the breakup of homes 
because they know what it means to children to live with their own 
parents. They help children who have trouble in getting along with 
others, and children who are neglected or abused. For those children 
who cannot be cared for in their own homes or with relatives, they 
make plans for their care either in foster-family homes or in institu- 
tions. Recently I heard about some children in Oklahoma who had 
been placed in a foster home. They were older children, a sister 
and a brother, ages 7 and 9, who had been placed together in a home 
for adoption. The sister adjusted immediately but the foster mother 
wasn’t quite so sure about the 9-year-old brother. Her anxieties 
were completely dispelled, however, when one day she saw the boy 
making marks on the woodshed. When she asked what he was doing, 
he replied, “‘I am marking the days until I really belong to you.”’ 


LACK OF CHILD WELFARE SERVICES IN MAJORITY OF COUNTIES 


But in four-fifths of our counties, the testimony shows, children 
are without these services, and we all know the tragedies that grow out 
of haphazard arrangements. We all know, too, that disasters such as 
death, physical illness, mental breakdown, desertion, are likely to 
increase in times of stress and emergency. 

Because of my long-time interest in child-welfare services—an in- 
terest I had even as Governor of Oklahoma—lI have placed emphasis 
thus far on these services. But the needs in child health are just as 
pressing. Other witnesses spoke of the 110,000 babies who die each 
year. A third of these are born prematurely; with good care, many 
thousands of them could be saved. The States also reported long lists 
of crippled children whose handicaps were not being corrected for 
lack of funds. 

The evidence showed that the States were making heroic efforts to 
meet the needs of children and that greatly increased State and local! 
funds had been made available since the passage of the Social Security 
Act. But the combined efforts of the Federal and State Governments 
were not enough. 





STATUTORY INCREASE IN GRANTS FOR CHILD-WELFARE SERVICES 


After careful consideration of all the evidence presented, the Senate 
Finance Committee reported out H. R. 6000, recommending that 
grant-in-aid funds to the States for child-welfare services should be 
increased from $3.5 million to $10 million; that funds for maternal and 
child health services should be increased from $11 million to $16.5 
million and that funds for crippled children’s services should be in- 
creased from $7.5 million to $15 million. This bill was enacted into 
law on August 28, 1950. Many of us rejoiced when this bill became 
law because we knew what these expanded services would mean to 
children. 
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RESTORATION OF CUTS BY BUDGET AND HOUSE URGED 


The Congress now has before it the President’s budget for the fiscal 
year 1952. In looking over this budget, I was shoc -ked to learn that 
the amounts authorized by the Congress for these services have not 
been recognized. For child-welfare services, the amount requested is 
$7,951,800; for maternal and child health services, $13,120,500; and 
for crippled children’s services, $11,927,700. This totals $33 million 
or $8.5 million less than the total amount authorized for these pro- 
grams. I have since learned that the Appropriations Committee of 
the House of Representatives has recommended that the appropria- 
tion for grants to States be reduced still further, from $33,000,000 to 
$30,000,000, or a reduction of $3,000,000. I would like to urge that 
the full amount authorized for these programs be appropriated. This 
would mean the restoration of the $3,000,000 recommended by the 
budget but disallowed by the House. It would also mean the inclu- 
sion of a $8,500,000 balance of the amount authorized by the Congress 
but not recommended by the budget. 

Senator Cuavez. That is, it would up it to $42 million or there- 
abouts? 

Senator Kerr. To $42 million. My feeling on that, Mr. Chairman, 
is so intense because heretofore the authorization by the Congress 
has been tantamount to an appropriation. 

Senator Cuavez. The exact figures would be $41,500,000, Senator. 

Senator Kerr. Yes; that is right, Mr. Chairman. 

I feel very strongly that the entire amount authorized was fully 
justified and should be appropriated to meet the need and honor the 
authorization. 

We are all fully aware of the problems facing the country today 
and the needs of the defense program. I would be the last to minimize 
such problems. But one of the best and soundest ways of building 
a strong nation is to build strong children. It would be unwise and 
foolhardy, it seems to me, to put all our emphasis on building weapons 
of war to defend our freedoms and none on building a strong genera- 
tion of children to carry on these freedoms. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


We know that during the last war juvenile delinquency increased 
markedly. The peak was reached in 1945. Then in the 3 years 
following the war the trend turned downward. From 1948 to 1949— 
the latest reports we have—court cases of juvenile delinquents in- 
creased 4 percent. Undoubtedly, the increase for the present will be 
much greater. Children are the first to reflect what is happening 
around them. Many of us are viewing this trend with foreboding. 


INCREASE IN BIRTH RATE 


The 1950 census is showing what we need to plan for. We had the 
largest baby crop in the history of our country in 1947, when nearly 
4,000,000 infants were born, and the drop in the birth rate since 1947 
has been smaller than expected. These children will place unprece- 
dented demands upon welfare and health facilities. At present, the 
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greatest increase is found in the group under 5, in which there are 
55 percent more children than in 1940. 

Mr. Chairman, that is an astounding fact to which, if we are not 
careful, we can remain blind, and if we do it will be with tragic results. 

By 1955, the 5-to-9-year group will be the big group; in 1960, the 
10-to-14 group. Adjustments must be made first for young children, 
then for school-age children, and finally for adolescents. This increase 
in child population promises much for the vitality of our Nation in 
the years ahead; it also means that children must have a greater claim 
on our resources. 


EFFECT OF MOBILIZATION PROGRAM 


Many mothers went to work during the last war, and a large propor- 
tion of them have continued to work. In that regard, Mr. Chairman, 
I was astounded the other day when | looked into the figures in con- 
nection with this-statement to find that the number of women now 
being gainfully employed in this country is almost equal to the peak 
load during the war period. Others will now be asked to return to 
assist in the mobilization program. That means that some kind of 
day care must be provided their children. More children will be 
living in broken homes because of the high divorce rate, absence of 
the father in the Armed Forces, employment of the mother away 
from home, and for other reasons. These are the children who are 
the most vulnerable and who are subjected to the greatest hazards. 
We must erect safeguards around them swiftly. 

We know these problems can be helped if we provide the workers 
and the necessary facilities. For instance, the infant death rate has 
had a spectacular decline in this country from 85.8 per 1,000 popula- 
tion in 1920 to 29.2 in 1950. The Social Security Act made assistance 
available so that children could continue to live in their own homes 
or with close relatives or, if their own homes had been broken, made 
the services of child-welfare workers available to place them in foster 
homes. As a result, the number of children in institutions has 
steadily decreased. Children have been kept in their own families 
or found the security of foster homes. 

Surely the results which have been accomplished warrant the small 
investment of funds, authorized by the Congress, to help the States 
continue and expand these services. 


INCREASED WORKLOAD 


When the Congress authorized a substantial increase in grants to 
the States for child welfare, maternal and child health, and crippled 
children’s services, the responsibilities of the Children’s Bureau in 
working with the States in the administration of these funds were 
greatly increased. But the funds available for staff to administer 
these programs did not increase. The supplemental appropriation 
requested by the Children’s Bureau was deleted in a deficiency 
appropriation bill last fall. In that regard I want to compliment the 
chairman and Senator Hill for their effective service in having an 
item in this program included in the bill before the Senate; but, as 
you remember, the conferees would not agree to it. 
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Senator Hitt. The House would not agree to it. 
Senator Kerr. As a result, the Bureau was severely handicapped 
in its operations during the past year. 


INCREASE IN SALARY EXPENSES 


For this reason, the appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1952 calls 
for a modest increase for salaries for the Children’s Bureau, $92,000, 
the entire amount of which will be for positions in the 10 regional offices 
of the Federal Security Agency. Nine of these 19 positions are for 
child-welfare representatives. At the present time, there is only one 
such representative in each regional office, which is totally inadequate 
to meet the requests coming from the States for help in their child- 
welfare programs. A second child-welfare representative in each 
office would be made possible by these additional funds. 

The budget also allows for medical directors and nursing consultants 
in two regional offices (Cleveland and Boston), now without any 
child-health staff whatsoever. 


HOUSE ACTION 


I have learned that the House Appropriations Committee has 
recommended that the appropriation “Salaries and expenses, Child- 
ren’s Bureau”’ be reduced from $1,592,000, the amount included in the 
President’s budget, to $1,450,000. This compels the Children’s 
Bureau to reduce its present budget by $50,000. The Bureau not 
only would be unable to expand its present staff to meet its increased 
responsibilities but it would also have to reduce its present staff and 
abandon some of its services. 

In addition to the increased demands growing out of the expanded 
programs, the staff of the Children’s Bureau are now faced with de- 
mands for services growing out of the defense effort—demands which 
cannot be met without curtailing services. These requests seem mod- 
est to me in view of the present needs. 

I solicit the earnest consideration of this committee to the needs 
in child welfare and child health as represented in the authorization 
by the Congress for increased grants to the States and in the small but 
necessary increase requested in the President’s budget for ‘Salaries 
and expenses, Children’s Bureau.”’ I do this not despite but because 
of the crisis we face in world affairs. We cannot afford to neglect or 
waste our human resources. 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN RECEIVING CHILD-WELFARE AID 


Now then, Mr. Chairman, I have included and would like to have 
placed in the record a tabulation of the Social Security Administra- 
tion showing the children receiving child-welfare case-work service 
from public welfare agencies by State and by living arrangements 
as of September 30, 1950. 
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(The tabulation is as follows:) 





Children receiving child-welfare case-work service from public welfare agencies, by 
State and by living arrangements, Sept. 80, 1950 


i | 


In institu- 


In homes of tn foster: 

















An arabe family homes tions 2 Elsewhere 
| | Tels 7 | 
State and reporting coverage ! i ee Se 8 eta 
| | | | | | 
| Num- | Per- Num- | Per- Num- | Per- | Num- Per 
| ber |cent| ber | cent} ber | cent} ber | cent 
it Oa arn a Ee btn I Rie oN ee Dt ace | aah | 
Total, 53 States ..--| 3 245, 464 | 97, 135 (4) |105,346 | (4) | 33,586} (4) | 9,158] (4 
Substantially complete reports | | 
Total __- | § 237,126 | 94,190 | 40 |100,688 | 42 | 33,041 14 | 8, 968 | i 
Alabama....._-- 7,! 5,638 | 75 | 1,068] 14 | 767 | 10] 36 1 
Alaska | 400 | 45 169 19 | 307 35 | 8 | 1 
Arizona 2 j 1,130 54 849 | 41 | 52 2 64 | 
Arkansas. _. 1, 61 891 | 55 621 | 38 | 63 | 4} 44 | 
Colorado 3 2, 1,081 | 53 672 | 33 260 13 | 12 | l 
Connecticut - _ . |} 35,93 gS4 17 | 3,679 63 1,130; 19} 90 | I 
Delaware 3 320 37 453 53 73 9 |} 9 l 
District of Columbia 32 1,112 39 947) 34 654 23 | 108 $ 
Florida. - 2, 1,018 | 50 852} 42 | 102 | 5 | 64 | 3 
Hawaii-- |; 32 1,449 : 938 | 34 263 | 10 | 120 { 
Idaho 167 | 73] 37 | 16 9 | 4 17 | 7 
Illinois 5, 5: 1, 725 31 | 3, 283 60 a1 337 | t 
Indiana 14, 6,513 | 46) 5,015 35 2, 068 | 15 | 547 | { 
Iowa , 1,974 72 | 395} 15 322} 12 35 | 
K snsas 1, 221 | 41 | ¥1l0 | 3l 690 | 23 153 ) 
Kentucky 1, 208 41 1,038 | 36 504] 17] 170 | 6 
Louisiana 405 | 16 1,902 | 75 215 | 8 | 34 | l 
Maine 1, 163 32 | 2,057 60 | 166 5 | 81 | 
Maryland d 713 22 2,167 | 68 189 6 | 114 | 4 
ae nneee 9,318 | 1,355) 15] 7,309) 78 | 544 6 | 110 | 
ichigan 2,344 850 36 | 1,369 | 58 | 85 | 4 | 40 2 
Minnesota. __. 9,850 | 6,010 61 3,000 | 31 | 215 2 625 6 
Mississippi 1, 945 1,571] 81 215 11 | 139 | 7 20 | l 
ype uri | 4,222 | 2,211; 52] 1,748 | 2 | 133 | 3 | 130 | 
lontana 1,114 527 47 461 41 &8 | Ss 38 $ 
Nebraska 1, 948 899 | 46 521 | 27 | 32 | 22 91 
Nevada 3414 223 58 98} 25 56 15 8 | 2 
New Hampshire 2, 302 963 42 966 | 42 347 15 26 | 
New Jersey 8, 444 21) 5,163] 61 331 4] 1,184] 14 
New Mexico 1, 196 | 47 480 | 40 | 118 10 | 37 | 
New York 42, 217 | 14 | 22,073 | 52 | 13,235 31} 1,145 
eee irolina 9, 865 | 54 2, 654 | 27 1,154 | 2 690 7 
North Dakota 2, 581 | Qi 107 4 | AQ) 2 66 3 
Ohio | 316,948 | 27) 7,892| 47] 3,879 23; 455] 
Oklahoma i, 290 ; 21| 645! 50 355 | 27 | 21 | 2 
Oregon __- 31,974 35 1, 148 59 | 33 2 | 71 | 1 
Puerto Rico 8, 577 83 | 393 ae 229 3 | 821 | 9 
anes pees 2, 100 31 1, 141 4 217 10 104 | : 
South Carolina 3, 897 eee 496 | 3 542 14 69 | 2 
South Dakota 608 | | 54] 38 22 4 | 27 $ 
‘ennessee 1, 642 938 | 57 | rs 123 8 37 | 2 
Texas 3,570 | 2,438] 68 | 22] 316 9; 51] ! 
Ttah__- 996 421 | 42 52 41 4 | 15 2 
Vermont | era 753 | 42 46| 170] 10] 30 | 2 
Virgin Islands : 599 512 85 ¢ 5 | 
Virginia 7,508 | 2,517| 33 57 Bod : 294 | 
Washincton 6,541 | 2,671 | 41 45) 575) 9] 311 ) 
West Virginia___..- ea 6,411 | 4,227) 66} 28 | 281 | 4 | 114 | 2 
Wisconsin. -- 8,551 | 3,704] 43 | | 44 768 | 9| 356 | { 
Incomplete reports: | | 7% | | 
Total ae ....| 8,338/ 2.95] © | 4658) © | 5451 | 190] @ 
aE af 
California 3, 154 1,001; (4) | 2,076) (4) | 59 |} (4) | is} (4 
Rs ok 1, 915 540 | () | 1,102] () | 167) ® | 106] 
PONIES PUTO cents noe 3,023 | 1,250] (4) | 1,405 | () | 309 | (4) | 59 | (4) 
W yoming._.__.- Bi Ee. 246 14] (« | 75; @® | 10} (4) | 7) (4) 
i | | } i 


! The States classified as having substantially complete coverage reported 90 percent or more of the children 
served. Those classified as incomplete reported less than 90 percent of the children served. 

? The children reported as in institutions represent only those children served by workers attached to 
State or local public welfare agencies and not all children receiving institutional care. 

3 Includes a number of children for whom whereabouts are unknown. 

4 Not computed because of incomplete report. 
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Senator Cuavez. The Chairman wants to thank the Senator from 
Oklahoma for his fine contribution. 

Senator Knrr. Thank you. 

Senator Hitt. May I join the chairman in his thanks to say how 
refreshing it is in this time, when we hear so much about what I think 
is false or pseudo economy, to have the distinguished Senator come 
before this committee, a former Governor of his State, a member of 
the Senate Finance Committee, who speaks with great authority and 
to give the true picture. The truth of the picture is that to cut these 
figures down is not to economize; it is to be wasteful; to be neglectful. 
It is to undermine the very strength of our structure of citizenship for 
the future. Is that not true? 

Senator Kerr. I thank the Senator for that statement. As I see 
it, it means the placing of an unwarranted premium on a few dollars 
and disregarding the basic value of that which is the greatest asset we 
own—the children. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator CHavez. May I say that I was disappointed with the 
Budget Bureau in that they did not recommend the full authorization 
for this particular purpose. I agree with the Senator from Oklahoma 
that there is nothing more important even during a war effort than 
this appropriation. 

Senator Kerr. Thank you. 


Pusuic Heatra SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF DR. LEONARD A. SCHEELE, SURGEON GENERAL; 
DR. C. L. WILLIAMS, CHIEF, BUREAU OF STATE SERVICES; DR. 
WILLIAM H. SEBRELL, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF 
HEALTH; DR. JACK MASUR, CHIEF, BUREAU OF MEDICAL SERV- 
ICES; MR. ROY L. HARLOW, CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER; AND 
MR, M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, FEDERAL SECURITY 


AGENCY 
JUSTIFICATION 


DISCUSSION OF NATION’S HEALTH PROBLEMS 


Senator CHavez. Dr. Scheele, we would be glad to hear from you at 
this time. 

Dr. Scnrete. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I do 
not want to burden you and your colleagues with a lengthy account 
of Public Health Service activities, nor of each item presented in our 
budget for the fiscal year 1952. Members of my staff are available 
and will be responsible for detailed discussion of specific programs and 
budget items. I would like, however, to discuss briefly some of the 
immediate problems facing the Nation’s entire Federal-State-local 
health structure. 

You gentlemen are aware that this structure has been built to 
protect and promote the Nation’s health, and it has been built on the 
foundation of scientific progress. Not many decades ago, congres- 
sional committees were deeply concerned about rapidly spreading 
epidemics that took thousands of lives, hampered industry, and 
disrupted commerce. The Congress, sensitive to the demands of the 
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people, was highly receptive to proposals of the Nation’s health 
agencies—the Public Health Service and the State and city health 
departments—for control of those devastating diseases. 


CONTROL OF MAJOR EPIDEMIC DISEASES 


Today, the major epidemic diseases of the past are under control. 
Outbreaks are so infrequent and the numbers of cases and deaths 
so few, in comparison with the past, that many people take for granted 
our freedom from these threats to human health and national welfare. 
But the germs of yellow fever and malaria; of typhoid, cholera, and 
dysentery; of smallpox, diphtheria, and typhus fever are just as alive 
today, just as capable of infecting human beings and of spreading in 
our concentrated urban populations as they were half a century ago. 
We do not fear them—but we do not always realize that our freedom 
from fear is due to the constant vigilance of our Federal, State, and ‘ 
local public-health services. Theirs is the responsibility, the knowl- 
edge and skill, to deal with these ever-present threats. We have 
learned how to control these diseases; we have not learned how to 
wipe them out. 

Senator Hitu. In other words, Doctor, I come from a section of the 
country where we used to have so much malaria. All the terrible 
economic cost as well as the cost in human disability and suffering that 
is involved, you have not found any way to rid us of the mosquito or 
the malaria germ. What you do is carry on a constant active war on 
these mosquitoes? 

Dr. Scuee.e. That is right. 

Senator Hitt. The minute you let up on your war and drop your 
guard we will have that malaria again? 

Dr. SHEELE. Yes, sir. 

The American people have learned that they want more than 
freedom from the threat of epidemics. Each of us, of course, wants 
better health for ourselves and our children. But there is another 
reason than individual desires: Our country needs us strong, for a 
great Nation cannot remain great without strong and healthy citizens. 
Health also adds to our happiness and freedom from fear. So, in more 
recent times, the official health services working with voluntary health 
agencies have enlarged their attack on preventable death and disabling 
illness. Now they seek to eliminate the more stubborn chronic infec- 
tions such as tuberculosis and syphilis. They seek to reduce the deaths 
and disability from heart disease, cancer, and other major killers and 
cripplers. 

IMPORTANCE OF HEALTH SERVICES 


We know, too, that we cannot continue to protect and improve 
human health without a continuing flow of new scientific knowledge 
and without new and better ways of applying that knowledge. The 
importance of new public-health methods rests not only upon their 
greater effectiveness but also upon the increased efficiency and econ- 
omy resulting from efforts to improve our health services. 

I shall not attempt to describe the numerous ways in which public- 
health services perform their duties. Your committee, Mr. Chairman, 
is one of the best-informed groups in the country on the organization, 
functions, personnel, and techniques of public-health work. Likewise, 
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you are particularly aware of the system of cooperation between the 
Public Health Service and every State health department, a system 
instituted by Congress more than 70 years ago and gradually developed 
and expanded to its present strength and scope. 

But I do invite you to consider for a moment what would happen 
if our public-health services were reduced substantially. How long 
could any mother be sure that the water and milk she gives her 
children would not contain a fatal dose of typhoid or dysentery 
germs? How long before a chance case of smallpox—introduced from 
abroad or some other State—would sweep through out only partly 
immune population? 

We all recoil from such horrifying possibilities. Nevertheless, in 
many parts of the country today, State and local health services are 
not strong enough to combat any rapidly developing crisis in nearby 
areas. In many parts of the country today, well-developed public- 
health departments are feeling the impact of mobilization—an impact 
which weakens and disrupts their otherwise effective programs for 
the protection of their citizens. 


IMPACT OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION ON HEALTH PROGRAMS 


Many health departments are losing key people to the armed services 
at a moment when no national action is being taken to increase our 
reservoir of trained, experienced public-health personnel. Many 
health departments outside the target cities of the United States may 
be called on for unusual services if enemy atomic or other bombing 
occurs on the Nation’s principal cities. These departments badly 
need strengthening if they are to cope with evacuees and the other 
possible effects of bombing. In addition, our major cities will be 
hard hit to continue to provide basic health and sanitation services 
under these circumstances. 

The impact of mobilization on health programs is felt in various 
ways. I would like to describe some of the current activities which 
are creating an impact on our health programs. The Atomic Energy 
Commission is constructing several larger, new installations. These 
will require the construction and population of whole communities, 
each requiring water, sewerage, insect and rodent control, milk and 
food sanitation, infectious-disease control, industrial hygiene, and 
other health services. 

Many military training camps are being reopened. Many of these 
are in areas of small towns and cities. Based on our experience in 
World War II, the Public Health Service estimates that the increase 
in the civilian population of extra-cantonment areas will equal at 
least half the total military strength. Thus, as the Army expands its 
training centers, we can confidently predict the influx of tens of 
thousands of persons into these areas, and disruptions will occur in 
no less than 100 extra-military areas across the Nation within the 
coming months. In many cases State and local health departments 
will be swamped, for few of them are adequate even for the normal 
population. 

Just yesterday I was reading some reports, and I found two which 
are of interest and that will demonstrate the thing that is happening 
and will happen. One of our regional offices reported on a situation 
in Arizona in which ground has been broken for the Howard Hughes 
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multi-million-dollar electronics plant near Tueson, Ariz. Whe " 
full production is reached, an estimated 10,000 people will be employed 

Many of these will be women. Provision of day-care centers, housing. 
educational facilities, utilities, sanitation is among the problems 
facing the community. 

The other development is reactivation of Fort Huachuca in Cochise 
County, not far from the Mexican border, for use by the Air Force 
The problem of greatest concern to the public health department. in 
this case is the control of venereal disease. Controls on our side of the 
border may be nullified if there are lack of controls across the border, 
so that it will also give great concern to the State and local health 
departments. 

Senator CHavez, Have you any information on Luke Field near 
Phoenix? 

Dr. Scueete. No,sir. We will check that; we may have something 
on it in our office. We will run into some very difficult problems in 
these border camps because we will have the problem of venereal 
disease back and forth across the border as the boys go on leave. 


REQUESTS FOR HELP FROM STATE HEALTH OFFICERS 


The Public Health Service has already received many urgent 
requests for additional help from State health officers, militar) 
authorities, Members of Congress, and other interested leaders in 
. ~ val . T * 4 - ! 4 — 1 > . 
such areas among others as New York State, Kentucky, California, 
Oklahoma, Louisiana, and North Carolina. 


COMMUNITY SERVICES 


Moreover, the Director of the Defense Production Administration 
has requested the Federal Security Agency to aid in providing a nun- 
ber of community services in congested areas, including surveys of 
health services wherever necessary. Obviously, this request heavily 
involves the personnel and programs of the Public Health Service. 


HEALTH SERVICES RENDERED CIVILIAN COMMUNITIES ADJACENT TO 
MILITARY BASES 


We need to keep in mind that the armed services depend upon the 
Public Health Service and the State and local health departments for 
communicable-disease control, sanitation, and other health services 
in the civilian communities which support their bases, camps, and 
airfields. Control of syphilis in the civilian population, for example, 
has long been recognized as the most effective means of controlling 
the disease in the Armed Forces. The detection, treatment, and 
follow-up of infectious civilians are essential. Liaison with the 
armed services is also essential. The Public Health Service is the 
only ageney with specific authority to follow persons who are spread- 
ing disease across State lines, apprehend them, and subject them to 
treatment. Performance of this function requires the kind of Nation- 
wide network of case reporting, treatment, and follow-up which th 
Service has developed in liaison with the Department of Defense and 
the States. 

As could be expected, the impact of mobilization has been felt 
earliest on the west coast, in connection with the Korean situation. 
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oa military area has reported to the Public Health Service an in- 

ase of veneral-disease rates in the Armed Forces from 17 per 1,000 
ened strength last July—the lowest postwar prevalence—to 37 last 
September. In other words, under the impact of mobilization the 
rate more than doubled in 2 months. This report was accompanied 
by urgent request for Public Health Service help in contact tracing. 
We are receiving such requests from other parts of the country. 


ASSISTANCE FOR STATE HEALTH PROGRAMS 


Under normal conditions, the Nation’s State and local health agen- 
cies look to the Federal Government for assistance in maintaining 
their essential services. ‘This help is provided by the Public Health 
Service primarily through our appropriations for general assistance, 
and through special appropriations, such as those for venereal disease 
and tuberculosis control. The sums requested for these purposes in 
our 1952 budget represent the bare minimum of what is needed to 
hold the line against health hazards we have already brought under 
thorough or partial control, but which await only a chink in our 
armor to break through. I hope that such a break-through does not 
occur. 

I should point out here that I have indicated some of the new 
mobilization impacts on our program and some of the many new 
things we have todo. Yet we bring to you, Mr. Chairman, a budget 
that is actually pared down from the level of our past budgets in 
many of these fields. 

Senator Hitt. We will get these details, 1 suppose, as many of 
your witnesses come up? F 

Dr. ScHEELE. Yes, sir. 


DECREASE IN BUDGET REQUEST 


Senator Hitt. What is the over-all reduction for the whole Public 
Health Service? 

Dr. Scueete. Mr. Harlow, can you answer that question? 

Senator Hitt. Approximately. 

Mr. Harrow. The actual amounts available to us for obligation, 
the net reduction is about $6,000,000 and the actual cash appropri: ited 
due to the fact that this vear the appropriation bill is switching over 
in many items from dasaeact emails to cash. 

Senator CHavez. Straight cash? 

Senator Hruu. It is all straight cash this vear so far as the House 
is concerned. 

Dr. Scurete. At the present time we are having to meet the im- 
pact of these new programs by converting existing programs and by 
spreading our personnel thinner with everybody doing a little more 
and dropping some things which still are important to do. There is 
a breaking point on how far we can do that. Beyond a certain point 
it will be impossible to do more. 


FEDERAL-STATE COOPERATIVE HEALTH PROGRAM 


In my opinion, any slackening or weakening of the Federal-State 
couperateye health program at this time would be inviting disaster. 
We know that the current resources of the Public Health Service and 
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those proposed for 1952 will not permit us to meet the needs in critica] 
areas. Those needs arise from Federal mobilization activities, such 
as the opening of military centers and the expansion of defense jn- 
dustries. The possibility of increased spread of disease is not one 
which I, as Surgeon General, like to contemplate. 

Just a few weeks ago, our very small staff concerned with sanitation 
aboard common carriers located food-poisoning germs in chicken 
salad which was to have been served to troops in transit. We are 
doing everything in our power to avert such accidents—but we and 
our cooperating State and local health agencies cannot do the super- 
human without staff or funds to recruit and train staff. 


SANITATION INSPECTIONS OF INTERSTATE CARRIERS 


Senator Cuavez. Let me see if I understand you, Doctor. In 
transporting personnel of the military forces it would be your desire 
to follow, say, the train and inspect the food, and matters of that 
nature? 

Dr. ScHEELE. Yes, sir. Under the law, some parts of our basic 
law make us responsible for sanitation on interstate carriers. We 
maintain a constant vigilance over the methods of preparing and 
handling foods on trains which cross State lines and on the handling 
of water. 

Senator CHavez. How much personnel do you have in that particu- 
lar service? 

Dr. ScorEevte. We will have to bring you the figure. Actually that 
service is not carried on by full-time personnel, it 1s carried as a part 
of the broad duties of our central sanitary and engineering staff in 
Washington and by our regional sanitary engineers in our 10 regional 
offices. 

Senator CuHavez. With all of the military activities taking place 
now the load on that particular service is larger than usual? 

Dr. ScHEE Le. Yes, sir; and passenger traffic will pick up. I should 
also say that part of this load is carried for us by the States. For 
example, we establish the water points at which the trains may take 
on safe, potable water for human consumption. We do not have a 
staff to investigate individual water supplies. Our State health de- 
partments and local health departments have excellent staffs. © Work- 
ing with them we are able to establish the points we approve based on 
the State recommendations. 


DEFENSES AGAINST GERM WARFARE 


I should like to add that the Nation’s civil-defense agencies will need 
a strengthened Federal-State-local health structure if the effects of 
attack by biological or chemical warfare are to be minimized. Our 
defense requires a well-organized system of epidemiologic intelligence 
which in turn is based upon prompt and accurate reporting of cases, 
identification of disease agents, and rapid application of control 
measures. 

I would remind the committee that our lack of adequate local 
health services and shortages of personnel are important factors which 
make us very vulnerable to clandestine or open Communist attack 
with biological agents. The Public Health Service is attempting to 
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strengthen the Nation-wide collection, coordination, and distribution 
of vital statistics and disease reports. All other Federal agencies, all 
parts of the country, and other nations look to the Service for these 
data in times of peace and of stress. 


INDUSTRIAL-HYGIENE PROBLEMS 


Expansion of defense industries will pose numerous complex prob- 
lems in industrial hygiene. Industry, labor, and State and local 
health services depend upon the Public Health Service for much of 
the research on the toxicity of new substances and on the hazards of 
new processes, as well as for technical assistance in controlling or 
eliminating such hazards, especially in defense plants operated by the 
Federal Government or private industry. 


WATER-POLLUTION-CONTROL PROGRAM 


In military and industrial defense areas, increased populations and 
defense production will increase the volume of wastes which pollute 
the Nation’s water resources. The abatement of water pollution is 
especially important at this time because water for industrial use is a 
critical raw material. One of the most important requirements in the 
total industrial defense program is the control of water pollution so as 
to permit the reuse of surface water for industrial purposes. The 
Public Health Service’s water-pollution-control program has not yet 
been adequately implemented to carry out this function. 

Senator CHavez. Now, Doctor, of course you have only had that 
last function for the last few years? 

Dr. ScHEELE. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHavez. We will get the details, I presume, from the proper 
persons, but how is it working out in general? 

Dr. ScHExELE. It is working out very well. The river-basin surveys 
are now being completed in rapid order. The States are cooperating 
excellently with each other in terms of their common problems. Often 
one causes a problem for the other when the streams flow from one 
State through another. 

Senator Cuavez. What do they do; do they make agreements 
between the different States to bring about that cooperation? 

Dr. Scuzeue. Yes, sir. In one case, under the authority provided 
by the Federal act, eight States in the Ohio River Valley have signed 
a compact, which I believe has been ratified by this Congress. Under 
that compact the States share jointly the costs of operating a central 
office in Cincinnati for the whole group of eight States in that area. 

Senator Cuavez. What is the situation with respect to the rest of 
the Nation; is it commencing to appreciate the problem? 


STATE COOPERATION ON WATER-POLLUTION CONTROL 


Dr. Scourge. Yes, sir; they are. There is certainly voluntary 
cooperation along all of our river-basin areas. It has been heartening 
to see how generally folks have been anxious to get their programs 
under way. We are working with industrial agencies, conservation 
groups, and recreational groups looking forward to a balanced plan for 
the use of our surface waters so that the folks who like to hunt and 
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fish will have areas where they can hunt and fish and where industry 
can set up and do a minimum amount of polluting and so that our 
cities will have adequate safe water supplies. 

Senator CHavez. Getting down to individual streams, as I recall at 
at the time that we were considering the legislation they told us the 
Delaware was one of the bad spots in the entire country. Do you get 
cooperation as between New Jersey and Delaware and Pennsylvania? 

Dr. ScHEELE. Yes, sir; we do. It is slow, to be sure, because, to 
implement some of these projects, requires the expenditure of sizable 
sums of money. Communities are required to build water sanitation 
plants but many have not been able to do so. They hoped to have 
help from us. In other words, industry is required to make rather 
expensive changes in their utilization of water supplies. That again 
is moving forward quite well. 

Senator Cuavez. What I had in mind mainly was whether the 
people affected around the areas involved are commencing to realize 
the importance of controlling it? 

Dr. Scurre se. Yes; they are. I think we can say that that has 
happened universally over the entire country. It has been more a 
matter of the long time ahead before we can complete it. Of course, 
our current emergency will probably set us back some, although we 
must be sure not to increase the danger. I think the will to understand 
what the problem is and what our purposes are in this program are 
well understood throughout the country. 

I had occasion recently to go down to Tennessee and the Tennessee 
Valley Press Association was having a session. I was quite pleased to 
see that they had as a major campaign in the press throughout that 
whole area the concept of good stream-pollution control. Literally 
every newspaper in that entire area was behind such a program. 

Senator Hiiu. This pollution really plays havoe with the fish life, 
does it not? 

Dr. ScHEELE. Yes, sir; it does. Also in many instances it affects 
plant life, on which we are dependent to purify our streams. If we 
change that plant life substantially, we also interfere with the stream’s 
ability to cleanse itself. 

Senator Hiiu. Yes. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Dr. ScHEeE.e. The Public Health Service is also conducting exten- 
sive research and development programs directed toward solution of 
the most critical medical and related problems now faced by the 
civilian population in a mobilization period. 

Several laboratories of the Public Health Service are at work on 
the whole complex problems of blood and blood substitutes, and upon 
the development of methods for quick detection and identification of 
biological agents causing disease, especially the viruses and Rickettsia 
which are extremely difficult to identify. This work involves both 
laboratory and field studies in microbiology, immunology, and toxi- 
cology. In addition, our Arctic health center in Alaska is pressing 
toward solution of the special health and sanitation problems which 
impair the usefulness of this strategic area. These studies may also 
be of value if our troops require to operate or fight in very cold and 
permafrost areas. 
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FLUORIDATION OF PUBLIC WATER SUPPLIES 































Basic and applied research undertaken by the Public Health Service 
in the past has, for example, produced an effective method of pre- 
venting tooth decay. During the past year, our studies progressed 
to the point where we could announce an unqualified endorsement of 
the fluoridation of public water supplies as a mass procedure for 
reducing tooth decay by two-thirds. 

The topical fluoride demonstrations, first undertaken in 1949, have 
stimulated 450 communities to start their own programs for preven- 
tion of tooth decay through this technique. The State Health 
Department of Illinois, following the work of one Public Health 
Service team, has now set up its own teams to demonstrate the topical 
fluoride technique in Illinois communities. In view of the fact that 
- dental decay is almost universally present, these accomplishments are 
' small in comparison with the job that remains to be done before the 
' majority of our children are protected. It would be unwise, in my 
opinion, to vitiate the excellent beginnings that have been made 
toward reducing dental decay. 

Senator Hitt. You make there, as I understand it, an unqualified 
endorsement of the fluoridation of public water supplies as a mass 
procedure for reducing tooth decay by two-thirds. You believe that 
you really can reduce their tooth decay in a particular territory by 
two-thirds? 

Dr. ScHEELE, Yes, sir; that is in our growing children. 
Senator Hixiu. I did not mean the adult. 
Senator Cuavuz. They are already beyond redemption. 
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WATER FLUORIDATION COSTS 












Senator Hitu. As far as you are concerned you feel sure you can 
do this job. Is it not a relatively cheap thing to do in terms of 
dollars and cents? 

Dr. ScueEeve. The material is very inexpensive; on the other hand, 
the time and services are fairly costly. 

Senator Hitt. You mean the personnel to do the job? 

Dr. Scurretn. Yes. Of course, putting the fluorine in the water 
supplies is cheap. I think costs are running about 10 cents per 
capita per year. 

Senator Hitt. Ten cents per capita per year? 

Dr. ScuEeg.e. Yes, sir. 








QUESTION 





AS TO ESTABLISHMENT OF FLUORIDATION PROGRAM IN 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 











Senator Hii. I will tell you why I am interested, I happen to be 
- chairman of the Subcommittee on Appropriations for the District of 
' Columbia, and I am very much interested in seeing that program 
_ established right here in the District of Columbia. 

L Dr. ScueELe. We have recently had a communication from Mr. 
Donohue asking our advice on what needs to be done. We have not 
replied, but our reply will be going out in a few days. It is our 
unqualified opinion that the District would be wise in putting fluorine 
in the water supply. In terms of the economic loss, aside from the 
health factor, it would be extremely worth while. 
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Senator Hitu. As chairman of that subcommittee I would like to 
ask you for a copy of that reply which you sent to Mr. Donohue. 
Dr. ScHEELE. Yes, sir. 


TOPICAL FLUORIDE PROGRAM (DIRECT APPLICATION TO TEETH) 


I should point out something here. Some folks wonder why the 
Public Health Service continues to support the topical fluoride 
program when putting fluorine in the water is so excellent. The 
reason is that we know many communities will not move over to 
fluorinating their water supply. Many people do not live in areas 
where they have a piped supply of water, they live in areas where 
there are wells. We believe that we will have to continue to teach, 
demonstrate the topical application to the individual patient for some 
time to come. 

Senator Cuavez. Is there some method by which you can take 
care of the problem, say, in some farmer’s home? He has a well or 
stream or something, for example? 

Dr. ScHEELE. With some difficulty, Mr. Chairman. Fluorine 
could be dangerous if not properly used. 

Senator CHavez. Is there any research being made along those 
lines to try to reach those classes? 

Dr. ScHEELE. Yes, sir; we have some projects now in which a mouth- 
wash containing fluorine is being used. That is something that does 
not require the dentist and hygienist. We have another project in 
which the use of a very tiny quantity of sodium fluoride as a tablet is 
given to children like a vitamin tablet as part of their daily diet. As 
a matter of fact, my three children are actually guinea pigs in that 
program. Every morning they get a fluoride tablet as a part of their 
breakfast. We do not as yet have sufficient results, and it will take 
many years before we will know the answer. I should say, too, that 
many folks seem to have caught the idea that we need not continue to 
press the topical fluoride program. The recent action by the House, if 
sustained, will cause us to carry on a reduced program next vear over 
this year’s program in the field of topical application of fluoride. 

Senator Cuavez. What is the reaction of the dentists to a program 
of this type? 

Dr. Scurete. The dentists were strong supporters of the topical 
program. The American Dental Association, I think, can take full 
responsibility for urging within the Congress that these programs be 
carried on. They have heartily endorsed the fluoridation of public 
water supplies throughout the country. So that there is no question 
about the position of the Nation’s dentists in terms of the value of 
this treatment. 

There are many fundamental problems, however, which must be 
solved before such effective answers are given to other conditions of 
vital concern to civilian and military health authorities. It is such 
basic research that the Public Health Service undertakes to emphasize 
both in its own laboratories and in its research grants. The defense 
significance of such studies cannot be overemphasized. Dr. Sebrell, 
the National Director of the Institutes of Health, will talk about our 
research programs at a later time. 
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DEATHS FROM CARDIOVASCULAR DISEASES AND CANCER 


I would like to give a few statistics here because of a statement 
that was made by Senator Hill earlier which struck home to me. 
During the entire period of World War IT about 295,000 of our 
Nation’s young men and women died in battle, in prisoner-of-war 
camps, or as a result of combat wounds. Of course, we are grateful 
that the number was not greater than that. Every year three times 
as many men, women, and children die of cardiovascular diseases and 
cancer alone. Our total is 927,000 dying from these two diseases, 
727,000 from cardiovascular diseases, and 200 ,000 from cancer. ‘These 
two top-ranking health problems account for about two-thirds of the 
annual deaths from all causes. Other major causes of death are 
kidney disease, accidents, tuberculosis, pneumonia, premature birth, 
and diabetes mellitus. 

We have a lot of work still to be done in attacking this enemy that 
we have within the United States. I for one would not advocate 
any program which would keep our defense agencies from being fully 
supported with all that they need. I w ould remind the committee 
that we have some menaces within the health field, and we must be 
very cautious not to weaken our attack on them. 


RESTRICTION ON FILLING VACANCIES (JENSEN AMENDMENT) 


Some of the other actions which have occurred recently, the proposal 
that the Government agencies, including the Public Health Service, 
not fill more than 25 percent of their vacancies in 1952 are serious. 
That would be exceedingly damaging to the research programs. 

Senator Cuavez. You are referring to the item inserted in the 
House bill? 

Dr. ScHEeEe.e. Yes, sir; that is correct. This would not only affect 
us in the research area, it would affect us on literally every one of our 
programs. While an effort was made to exempt certain activities in 
medical care in hospitals, they nevertheless did overlook the fact that 
one does not run a hospital only with professional personnel. If one 
cannot fill vacancies in those areas the quality of service will fall. 
Operating on that basis would very severely handicap us. It would 
take away from us the ability to choose as between priority projects 
and problems. The very fact of resignation of an individual would be 
a determining thing in terms of where a program went as against 
the determination that we should reduce in an area because we have a 
limitation on money, and that we have to conserve by doing the most 
important things first. In my opinion it is the wrong way in which 
to conserve funds. We will obviously lose many of our better person- 
nel who will probably have opportunities to get increases in pay 
in some of the defense activities. In some instances some of our less 
valuable personnel may remain, and they would determine our pro- 
gram in that case. 

We foresee very serious handicaps in carrying on our program 
next year if we have to operate that way. 
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INCREASED DEMANDS DUE TO DEFENSE PROGRAM 


As I have indicated, the impact of mobilization is already affecting 
each particular phase of public health work. Increasing shortages of 
public health manpower are apparent in various parts of the United 
States. These lacks are reflected by increasing requests upon the 
Public Health Service for assignment of personnel to other Federa! 
agencies for overseas or domestic duty, and to hard-pressed State and 
local health agencies. 

The combined result of increased needs and decreased supplies of 
health manpower unquestionably will be a dangerous weakening of 
civilian health protection. It is apparent to me that the Public 
Health Service should be in a position to meet these immediate 
responsibilities and to assist in the recruitment and training of the 
additional health personnel already in demand. 

Again to place this in perspective, we have now these new demands 
on top of our already difficult problems in the country. At this very 
moment we are attempting to, in a sense, get along with less. In my 
opinion anything which would weaken us further would be disastrous. 
Of course, naturally I would like, and all of us would like, to see many 
of these programs that we hope to be carried on more intensively 
carried forward. The program of the hospital construction, for 
example. We will have a greater demand for construction of addi- 
tional hospital beds under the defense impact and if we should have 
enemy attack they would be extremely important. Yet at this very 
time the program is being held to minimal levels. 

Senator CHavez. Now, Doctor, getting down to figures of the indi- 
vidual items of the bill, I presume you would want some other person 
to discuss the venereal disease item? 

Dr. Scueee. Yes, sir. We have our institute and bureau chiefs 
here, and we have our program directors—our division chiefs, avail- 
able. We are prepared to go forward with whatever discussion you 
want us to. 

Senator Cuavez. It was the purpose of the chairman to call them 
as they appear on the bill itself, and the first item will be the venereal 
diseases. Before we start on that, Senator Hill? 

Senator Hix. I think the general made a very fine statement 
there emphasizing what he said, that there has been absolutely no 
diminution in the needs so far as what we would call the actual 
peacetime activities are concerned. On the contrary, new additional 
burdens and responsibilities are imposed by this defense program. 
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STATEMENTS OF DR. T. J. BAUER, CHIEF, DIVISION OF VENEREAL 
DISEASES; A. ELLIOTT THOMPSON, BUDGET AND FISCAL 
OFFICER, BUREAU OF STATE SERVICES; DR. LEONARD A. 
SCHEELE, SURGEON GENERAL; ROY L. HARLOW, CHIEF FINANCE 
OFFICER; AND M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, FEDERAL 
SECURITY AGENCY 


VENEREAL DISEASES 
JUSTIFICATION 


Senator Cuavez. We will insert the justification at this point. 
(The justification is as follows:) 


VENEREAL Diseases, Pustic HEALTH SERVICE 


Funds available for obligation 


1950 actual 1951 estimate 1952 estimate 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate _........-- $16, 000, 000 $14, 5 $11, 800, 000 
Transferred to— 
“Control of tuberculosis, Public Health Service,”’ pursuar 
to Publie Law 583 
“Assistance to States, general, Public Health Service,” 
pursuant to Public Law 583 
“Control of communicable diseases, Public Health Serv- 
ice,’’ pursuant to Public Law 583 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate . : 5, 653, 15 , 800, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings : - 
Savings under sec. 1214- - 
Obligations incurred ; : 5, 617, , 863, 5 , 800, 000 
Comparative transfer to 
“Salaries, Office of Administrator, Federal Security 
Agency” ‘ 
“Salaries and expenses, division of service operations, 
Federal Security Agency”’ 


Total direct obligations. -- Passa? * 5, 537, 5 , 5 1, 800, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
Reimbursements for services performed Ea 31, 65 ‘ 32, 000 


Cn a ee se cmankeu as 5, 235 , 895, , 832, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Description | 1950 actual stimate | 1952 estimate 


Permanent positions j 3a 723 760 720 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


|. Grants to States for general venereal disease control, case | 
finding, and treatment -___.___-- $13, 366, 775 $10, 705 $9, 625, 000 

2. Direct operations: | 
(a) Clinieal and laboratory research 551, 352. 354, 000 
(6) Technical assistance to States é | 1, 344, O. 1, 545, 000 
(ec) Administration - -_- : 274, 275 276, 000 


Total direct obligations ‘ 5, 537, 581 2, 863, 5 11, 800, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
2. Direct operations: 


(6) Technical assistance to States 31, 65 32, 000 


Total obligations............_- ee 5, 469, 235 ; 5 | 11, 832, 000 
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Control of venereal diseases, Public Health Service, 1952 budget 



































Grants for | Clinical | 
Technical 
ss venereal and labo- Adminis- : 
Objects disease ratory — tration Total 
control research 
Permanent positions... oo... cccckcccccced 331 63 290 36 | 620 
—————— SE —— SS —_————————_ | ——_———— 

SUNT ONO os i i a $1, 173, 134 $246, 454 | $1,342, 785 $194, 424 $2, 956, 797 
Travel._..... aicGtnib ima ninateneansna eee: 24, 669 7, 230 82, 388 32, 570 146, 857 
Transportation of things..................- 5, 500 6, 500 7, 350 6, 700 26, 050 
Communication services...............-_.. 3, 000 2, 500 1, 100 8, 000 14, 600 
Rents and utility services. .............- | 10, 000 4, 300 14, 650 700 29, 650 
Printing and reproduction.__._.........__- 500 400 41, 000 11, 000 52, 900 
Other contractual services_..........._._. 16, 000 24, 7! 16, 916 9, 000 66, 706 
Supplies and materials--.-_............-.-- 307, 800 57, 000 46, 975 8, 106 419, 88] 
Equipment ene Se ea alge ees Soe 73, 000 | 4, 700 20, 950 5, 500 | 104, 1) 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions Ue acca a Sc i Vee oes | 8, 002, 978 
Taxes and assessments....................- 8, 419 126 RP Nastcueockeut 11, 431 
; Total obligations. ....<<ocecoucccecsce 9, 625, 000 354, 000 1, 577, 000 276, 000 | 11, 832, 000 
PA aos Sic cds ncaddtncwdseadasnldclc canto Erect OR UNO Intececcotces —32, 000 
I ee sock 9,625,000 | 354,000 | 1,545,000} 276,000 | 11,800, 000 


Allocation of grant-in-aid funds for venereal disease control, fiscal year 1951 











| | 
State or Territory | Allocation || State or Territory 
| i 

ee tae aia sae $200, 600 } ee ee RP 
0 EE ee CR R00 Ty PEA ME ORNIO G5 «na nkicnicenuceanctend as 
i achnat a cairted oR Mlbnabaie ale I 00 a ll latin El i es | 
I er ae 205, 100 || North Carolina... ................ ek 
Rn aR Fai RRS pO ee aan 
heer as 29,100 |} Ohio._.-.. alk and Shia ae baie <ngaasicnhes | 
a a | 20, GOD |} ORIRIOUIB won. ones a cost esunceesiacsns 
District of Columbia..................] AT, MIE in ocak Sind be cde a diane a eneeatieniod 
SE hehe ate Ciccone 204, 7! EWE oo co ccc ddduccwanwens as] 
RU a og ll BiG GeO 1) Ms Tabs. 2... coo. ae cen aeecens 
8 et a asap sate aintmmte akoaabins 22, 100 De CORED... cncansmmcuweunidcwast 
ER es eg ee S07 G00 i tas TIMI oo sc cseccmiens oes 
IR ae hie cdenakkbavesientuceutie | SR A CORRNOND. conta nakasn dn ongmnnatbesons 
a a es aad 50,000 || Texas._....-- 

Kansas _-___ fk 3 O° Sareea 

Kentucky 171, 600 || Vermont._...............- 
Louisiana RUM BT II so gn cncn cs cuceneadtdanmeuders | 
a ct FeO Th AN ions cin cedicutinen iscnd'ncks | 
Maryland 142 000 |] West Virginia......................... 
NG es es nan cichaesbaneis | ee ae Or reas kincaninaginedaeadeas te | 
Michigan. __....-.-- esti eed OL OOD Th WWMOEINIE, « aerdi<cctacassercaccorce e 
RI Se A aires egos SRN El old een eicdepisigah dh sals 
RG ive ticedimnenesasasonaven A OO TE inn ncink ow anna noookasnanen cand 
ogi aot Sediclncitian ni eur debits Sees Tt Po eRO ENO... . anc cnccusemeccenetila 
i egal ek ig | | eee ee ie 
CO AEE 29, 400 || 
Dn dnabethbenehewwnshiaeketes 15, 200 | WER, snc detcenaddaceseseseuned 
New Hampshire. ...........-..--..-- -| 15, 300 || | 











1 In addition, $5,205,600 is available for project grants. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Allocation 


$98, 600 

2, 00 
253, 800 
239, 300 
19, 600 
178, 500 
109, 100 
40, 300 
212, 500 
17, 700 
, 800 
20, 500 
, 700 
5, 800 
21, 800 
14, 600 
3, 300 
43, 100 
93, 600 
45, 000 
16, 900 
16, 400 
19, 600 
155, 000 
11, 400 


1 5, 500, 000 


Senator Cuavez. The estimate for 1952 is $11,800,000, a reduction 
of $1,063,500 below currently available funds in the amount of 


$12,863,500. 


$1,063,500 less than you had last year. 


PERSONNEL 


In other words, the estimate submitted for 1952 is 


It also shows that there were approved for 1951 a total of 760 
positions and the 1952 estimate is for 720, a reduction in personnel 


of 40 persons. 
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HOUSE ACTION 


The House has approved an appropriation of $11,700,000, or a 
reduction of $100,000 below the estimate, which in itself was below 
the appropriation for 1951. I would like to have you discuss that, 
Dr. Bauer. 

Dr. Baver. Mr. Chairman, would it be in order for me to make a 
brief statement first? 

Senator CHavez. Certainly. 


SUCCESS OF PROGRAM 


Dr. Baver. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for the 
past 15 years venere ‘al-disease control has achieved remarkable suc- 
cess. I had hoped at this time to be able to discuss the possibility of 
a program for its eradic ation. In 11 States the rate of new cases of 
early syphilis recorded last year was down to or below 20 per 100,000 
population. Also in 11 States not a single case of infant death caused 
by congenital syphilis was reported. Until the defense program, we 
were certain that these favorable trends in all States would continue. 
To meet the new problems of mobilization, fortunately the plans in 
venereal-disease contro! over a period of years have been sound. We 
have efficient control tools available for use in areas where the majority 
of camps are located. It is now a matter of redirecting our efforts to 
meet the problems in these areas. Assured of continuing Federal, 
State, and local support of the program, there is no reason to slacken 
our effort. However, this continued support was never more neces- 
sary because venereal disease is a handic ‘ap to the defense program. 


Uncontrolled, it destroys the morale not only of the civilian popula- 
tion but also of the military population. It delays induction and 
urgent military operations; it slows down production, and it absorbs 
the tax dollar. 


INCREASE IN VENEREAL RATE DURING EMERGENCY 


In the past venereal-disease rates have risen in times of mob liza- 
tion. This need not happen during the present crisis, and the Public 
Health Service will do everything in its power to assure that it does 
not happen. In order to assure “this, State and local health de »~part- 
ments must continue to have resources adequate to maintain the basic 
routine services such as laboratory facilities, clinical facilities, and 
case-finding workers. This is necessary because last year there were 
reported 2 231, 000 people infected with syphilis and another 300,000 
people infected with gonorrhea. During this same period of time, 
11,000 people were reported dead due to syphilis. 

Senator Cuavez. When they are reported dead due to syphilis, 
does that mean that some doctor made a certificate that the cause of 
death was syphilis? How do you evaluate the cause? 

Dr. Bauer. I would say that the reporting of the cause of death 
due to syphilis is ordinarily based upon a long-standing history of 
complication of syphilis or by an autopsy. | might add that because 
of the social stigma associated with syphilis it is much more poorly 
reported than most other diseases. 
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Dr. ScHee.e. An individual may die from syphilis of the heart, 
and in some instances it may be reported that he died of heart disease. 
Dr. Bauer’s figure is probably low. 

Senator Cuavez. That is what I wanted to bring out. Doctor, | 
think that every State provides now that there should be vital sta- 
tistics of the deaths and births and so forth. Generally, when a person 
dies, someone makes a certificate of death and the cause thereof: is 
that not correct? 

Dr. Baver. That is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. You get your information that way? 

Dr. Baver. Yes; through vital statistics. 

Senator Cuavez. Also having to consider at all times that because 
of the stigma it might have been shown as ulcers or something else? 

Dr. Baver. The tendency is not to report it rather than to report it. 


EFFECT OF SYPHILIS 


Senator Hitu. The truth is that syphilis does provide a fertile 
ground for other diseases? 

Dr. Baver. That is true. Syphilis kills by affecting primarily two 
systems in the body, one being the cardiovascular system, and the 
other being the brain and spinal cord. 

Senator Hiiu. Yes. 


UNIFORM REPORTING SYSTEM ON VENEREAL DISEASES 


Dr. Baver. I might add that last year 5,000 people were admitted 
for the first time to mental institutions with insanity due to syphilis. 
As Dr. Scheele, the Surgeon General, stated, for the last 14% years the 
Public Health Service has been working with the military and Selective 
Service people setting up machinery to alert the civilian health 
departments as to the sources of infection in military areas. As a 
result of this excellent cooperation among all services, there is now a 
uniform reporting system in the Army, Navy, Air Force, Veterans’ 
Administration, Selective Service, and all State and local health 
departments and the Public Health Service. 

I think it must be remembered that the soldier or sailor gets syphilis 
from the civilian, not only in the immediate camp area but also in 
recreational areas. Recognizing this, the State and local health 
departments have arranged, insofar as funds permit, to shift teams of 
investigators and interviewers to the areas where the need is greatest 
in order to prevent the development of organized and unorganized 
foci of infection. This shift of health workers to critical defense areas 
does not represent a basic change in the civilian venereal-disease 
program. It merely represents a shifting of personnel to meet problems 
caused by new concentrations of young people. When these concen- 
trations of people shift to other environments, it will be necessary to 
shift the program with them. Arrangements have been made to 
provide a blood test for syphilis as a part of the examination for all 
men called up for induction into the Armed Forces. This worth- 
while case-finding procedure has placed an added burden on the 
shoulders of many of the State and loca! health-department labora- 
tories. During the first quarter of this fiscal year there were performed 
half a million more blood tests for syphilis than in the same period of 
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time during the previous year. The laboratories have met this 
demand with great difficulty. In some instances added support was 
necessary. 

In summary, it is my considered judgment that the State and local 
health departments, adequately supported, are determined to control 
venereal disease during this crisis. The Public Health Service is 
determined to give them every aid possible. It is our policy, and I 
am sure it is their policy—that is, the State and local health depart- 
ments—to continue case finding and treatment in the high-prevalence 
areas and to shift our program wherever problems arise due to new 
concentrations of people. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE CUT 


Senator CHavez. Now, Doctor, with reference to the figures that 
[ mentioned, what is going to happen if Congress only allows you 
the amount of money that the House has approved for your program? 
What is going to happen? 

Dr. Bauer. It will force many States and local health departments 
to release essential personnel in laboratories and in clinics and in the 
case-finding activities. 


SECTION 1214 RESERVE FUNDS 


Senator Cuavez. I notice that the Budget Bureau made a reduction 
in this year’s estimate of $1,636,500. Did you request that? 

Dr. Bauer. That reduction was made on the basis of the appro- 
priation law, section 1214. Because of this reduction, many States 


have had great difficulty in meeting the demands of Selective Service 
and of case finding and of following up veterans who have late com- 
plications of syphilis. They have had to discontinue some of the 
essential laboratory activities. They had to cut down their clinic 
hours as well as many of their case-finding teams. 

Senator Cuavez. But, Doctor, the Bureau has certain responsi- 
bility in administering this particular section on venereal diseases. 
What has the Bureau and your Division done about it with reference 
to presenting and making a showing before the Budget Bureau for 
funds? 

Dr. Baver. At the time this budgetary reserve was established we 
asked for and received an opportunity to present to the Budget 
sureau our needs. The original cut in the program was $1,951,500. 
Following our plea they allowed us $315,000 back for rapid-treatment 
centers. 

Senator Cuavez. I see. Did you present figures that would be 
larger than the figures that the Budget Bureau gave out? Did you 
say, “T want $14.000.000 or $1! 5.000.000 in order to carry out this 
program?” 

ORIGINAL BUDGET REQUEST 


Dr. Bauer. Our request to the Bureau of the Budget for 1952? 

Senator CHavez. That is what I want. 

Dr. Bauer. Originally that was $14,200,000. 

Senator Cuavez. You see, the committees are unable to fully de- 
termine what to do unless we have the complete picture. I know the 
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Budget Bureau once in a while says, “Cut it $3,000,000,” without 
rhyme or reason. I want to know what the Bureau thinks will be 
sufficient to reasonably carry out this program. You requested 
$14,000,000? 

Dr. Baver. $14,200,000, which we thought was the minimum with 
which we could effectively continue this favorable trend downward. 

Senator Cuavez. Did you appear before the House committee at 
the time of the hearings? 

Dr. Bauer. I did, sir. 

Senator CHavez. Did you make a showing as to the request that 
you made of the Budget Bureau at the time? 

Mr. THompson. No, sir. 

Dr. Bauer. No, sir, except that we did make a showing of the 
results as to the budgetary reserve. 

Senator CHavez. But you would advise this committee that accord- 
ing to your judgment, in order to carry out this program the way it 
should be carried out, you would need $14,200,000? 

Dr. Baver. That is correct, a minimum of $14,200,000, particularly 
at this time when our services are in more demand by the services on 
the border areas and in areas where the prevalence is high. 


COMPARISON OF 1951 AND 1952 BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Senator Cuavez. I think that at this point in the record we should 
have information supplied by the Bureau of State Services showing 
that you requested so much in 1951, the appropriation was so much, 
and the same for 1952, the estimate, and then the House allowance. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Comparison of 1951 and 1952 estimates, control of venereal diseases, Public Health 
Service 





1952 estimate 
as submitted 
to the Bu- 
reau of the 





1951 appro- 
| priation 


|1952 budget! 1952 House 
| allowance | allowanc 


Budget | 

Grants to States for general venereal-disease con- | 
trol, case finding and treatment. ‘ ..., 1 $10,705,600 | $12,000,000 | $9, 625, 000 $9, 580, 000 
Clinical and laboratory research_.......-- ot 352, 020 356, 790 | 354, 000 350, 000 
Technical assistance to States____._..-- ees 1, 529, 960 1, 563, 210 1,545,000 | = 1, 500, 000 
Administration... .-- x biciia Talkwita ideas ; 275, 920 | 280, 000 276, 000 270, 000 


BERR ecedosase Sow ntin Gey 1 12, 863, 500 14, 200, 000 ay 11, 700, 000 


1 Excludes budgetary reserve of $1,636,500. 
NO IMMUNITY FOR SYPHILIS 


Senator Cuavez. Is there anything further, Dr. Bauer? 

Dr. Bauer. Nothing except to state that at the present time there 
is no immunity for syphilis. Therefore, the only sensible method of 
attack is by an all-out campaign of case finding, treatment, and 
patient education. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Baver. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Hitt. Thank you, Doctor. 
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STATEMENTS OF DR. ROBERT J. ANDERSON, CHIEF, DIVISION OF 
TUBERCULOSIS; DR. LEONARD A. SCHEELE, SURGEON GENERAL; 
MR. ROY L. HARLOW, CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER; AND MR. M. A. 
STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


ContTrou or TUBERCULOSIS 


JUSTIFICATION 


Senator CuHavez. Next we have 


tuberculosis. 


will be inserted in the record at this point. 


(The justification is as follows:) 


The justification 


TUBERCULOSIS, Pustic HEALTH SERVICE 


Funds available for obligation 


Appropriation or estimate 
fransferred from ‘‘Control of venereal diseases, Public Health 
Service’ pursuant to Public Law 583 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 
Savings under sec. 1214..._..._- 


Obligations incurred... __- 
Comparative transfer from ‘‘Operating expenses, 
Institutes of Health, Public Health Service”’ 
Comparative transfer to— 
“Salaries, Office of 


National 


Administrator, Federal Security 


Agency’’.... : ; 
“Salaries and expenses, division of service operations, 


Federal Security Agency’’- - -- 


Total obligations 


1950 actual 


$9, 550, 000 


42, 000 


ed 


~S, 404 


9, 583, 263 


90, 000 


—18, 858 
—16, 950 


9, 637, 455 


1951 estimate 
$9, 800, 000 


—400, 000 


9, 400, 000 


9, 400, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Description 


Permanent positions -_ - - 


1. Grants to States for tuberculosis control activities 
2. Direct operations: 
(a) Cooperative applied research 
(6) Technical assistance to States 
Administration ..........- 


Total obligations. .- 


81844—51——-40 


1950 actual 


549 


$6, 781, 263 
737, 398 

1, 876, 126 
242, 668 


9, 637, 455 


1951 estimate 


562 


$6, 350, 000 
765, 000 
2, 010, 000 


275, 000 


9, S00, 000 


9, 400, 000 


1952 estimate 


$9, 000, 000 


¥, GOO, OOO 


9, 000, 000 


9, 000, 000 


1952 estimate 


535 


$6, 000, 000 


725, 000 
2, 005, 000 


2:0, VOU 


9, 000, 000 
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Control of tuberculosis, Public Health Service 1952 budget 






































7 © | } 
aot se 6 | | 
| States for | Coopera- Technical | 
. | tubercu- tive | eennical | Adminis- , 
Objects | losiscon- | applied —— tration Total 
| trol activ- | research | °° “tates 
| ities 
| | ‘ea — 
Permanent positions..........---.-..--.-- Sa atin a haecaal 161 | 314 | 60 535 
—————— se | oa ————_—_— |= ————— ——————— —— 
NN CRIS oi casnnincnncdna pee ic raasientai apes --| $579, 208 $1, 436, 821 $236, 943 ~ $2, 252, 
I a i Ia a ele Ss alia bith allen | 56, 000 290, 200 13, 810 380" ( 010 
Transportation of things-...-- ine E SS Lanes | 2, 600 11, 986 850 15, 436 
Communication services-.-.. kncivass Sipiaie eee eaves -| 1, 300 3, 600 3, 700 8, 600 
Rents and utility services. ..........--- ikewenae -----| 7, 990 BN Dcetacithenesin en 16, 456 
PeMmee OT CONNOR ROUIOR. .. <5 ico cenwees|anccoccscoses 16, 510 16, 178 4, 000 36, 688 
Other contractual services. ---- -- qa toaic eee exkice alae ‘ 2, 120 25, 900 6, 436 34, 456 
Supplies and materials.......--....---.-.. paicapae 42, 000 183, 277 2, 486 227, 763 
Equipment ---...-----------.----------- Acad eign 3, 450 25, 434 1, 635 30, 519 
Grants subsidies “and ‘contributions. > | $6, 000, 000 | SE Eicenduruninsehsceawed > 6, 013, 600 
‘Taxes and assessments.......--.- -eateebe ez es has ita cea 222 3, 138 140 3, 500 
Prakasa chan scsosieotannbannios | 6, 000, 000 | 725, 000 2, 005, 000 270, 000 9, 000, 000 
Allocation of grant-in-aid funds for tuberculosis control, fiscal year 1951 
State or Territory | Allocation | State or Territory Allocation 
RN ob wcdcees sciighine nine tt ON Pe em 146, 300 
Arizona. _._- ee oe Z 55, 600 OT NDS «8 cui At vacrchearamaieedaie 43, 100 
PN rsiseesob becignb tilieaeh eines yeaa ete SDS G00: 1) INOUE TUE. =... xncnccmewwndawkeeeesenee 464, 300 
RI is es Songs kuin a gucacee BS Ee, eee | 200, 800 
OOOO cc tea ho Oe ae 57,900 i| Nort Deke 2.268 bcc 48, 200 
Connecticut... fade las tues: elaridsaacsiemanais | 96, 500 CRIs in snciecueish ndash aed 274, 700 
Delaware. _. sdadinbcose ‘ 25, 600 || Gnieeeina ss aclcre ee ete 116, 100 
District of Columbia_---------------- a At Re so iiateccnaandéndaaabeie 63, 400 
Florida... .-- : = 346,400 1) Ponmsyivamia. ....-....6..0.<6....05.< | 288, 000 
NIN iced unpeoawebecodden ehh wand OG. see 1) Seen SAMO. 8s... Sceddw anes beoan 37, 700 
Idaho — = ngs 2 19, 300 South Carolina. ain etd Shicaca tot obhameraeten | 147, 400 
Illinois_- eben rhe oa $06. 800 ii Soutti Dakote........~...scesccecvsse | 27, 500 
Indiana. ---- - aipciie audience’ een ST OID eS eo od 180, 400 
RS ES 57, 700 || Texas. ...---. gab Guid ccinda oat 199, 200 
Kansas ital tae &5, 200 al 23, 400 
Kentucky i: eta ae 173, 700 Vermont ate oe A Fee 21, 900 
Leuisiona......-65<<<: ‘ sneeze 125, 900 || Virginia eeessked ier Sore ad 198, 200 
St ee ey eae er BG, 000 ti WRORIINUOR oo. oc scncacecewsesseccnnnnn 87, 500 
Maryland : ; eo son Sd, 300 dl MOOS WAIMNIRIO cop bascdaccasnascdneos | 92, 100 
Massachusetts_ - = i wescouas 225, 900 || Wisconsin. __..-_- Sitar ckwanedaberas | 112, 000 
Michigan eas : Semen ; 224, 300 WY DOUUNE 5. a cnkddveomascuccntconenm’ 12, 700 
Minnesota ea ; ial 93, 900 1 ee eS SAS eee 87, 100 
Mississippi-_--__----.-- so ee mines eases RecN 71 RAMI <1 20a us cictns cies akancene mate emaneaes 62, 700 
Missouri__...--.- : <atalac So I gk RS AE eae a FS | 203, 900 
Montana a eet td ee ar wae 1) Were: TOES ., «0. cs wabwaneawcemnce 12, 500 
IR eek : nia ieee 42, 300 ease 
Nevada_..- ee ee as 10, 900 eens... cc tees ccna en 6, 350, 000 
New Hampshire » jiddaealoantah na palecaiation-s 18, 700 


FEDERAL GRANTS-IN-AID FOR TUBERCULOSIS CONTROL 


Dr. ScHEELE. Gentlemen, this is Dr. Robert J. Anderson, Chief of 
the Division of Tuberculosis. 

Senator Hriu. Doctor, we will be glad to have you proceed in behalf 
of your item. 

Dr. AnpErson. Funds made available to the States in Federal 
grants-in-aid for tuberculosis control have been in existence for a 
number of years, yet the State and local health departments are, 
according to their reports which we received from them, planning to 
expand their activities because they are not yet ade quate to provide 
minimum service for all their people. 
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The Federal grant-in-aid program for tuberculosis has been in 
operation since 1944, and has strengthened the control operations in 
the States. Specifically the X-ray busses you see on the street were 
probably bought with these grants. They pay salaries of persons who 
organize and arrange chest X-ray programs, technicians who take the 
pictures, doctors who read the films, clerks who send out reports to 
patients and their physicians, those are all paid by our grants. Sup- 
plies and equipment for clinics and laboratories have been bought by 
the use of these funds. The doctors and nurses who work in these 
clinics and arrange treatment for patients, the bacteriologists search- 
ing for the tubercle bacillus in a patient’s sputum, those who work in 
the laboratories, are also paid with grant-in-aid funds. The public 
health nursing services send nurses to the homes of tuberculosis 
patients to help care for the patients waiting at home, to arrange for 
the examination of the contacts of the patient. Training of public 
health nurses and doctors has been furthered by these grants. In 
short, this is how State and local tuberculosis-control programs have 
been furthered by the cooperation of the Federal Government through 
grants-in-aid. 


COMMUNITY-WIDE CHEST X-RAY SURVEYS 


The Public Health Service has given direct assistance to large cities, 
those over 100,000 population, through community-wide chest X-ray 
surveys. ‘These programs are sponsored by local groups, including 
State and local health departments, medical societies, and voluntary 
health agencies. The Public Health Service helps organize, plan and 
conduct these programs. Through the active participation of whole 
communities, these surveys have reached a large proportion of the 
population, in fact, up to 90 percent of the adult population in a big 
city has been X-rayed under this type of program. In 1950, for 
example, some 2,000,000 chest X-ray films were taken by the Public 
Health Service X-ray units. The results were that about 1 percent 
of those X-rayed were suspected of having tuberculosis, and were 
placed under medical supervision. The large number of persons with 
X-ray indications of heart disease and cancer were referred to 
physicians for final diagnosis and medical care. 

In addition to helping the cities X-ray their people, we also help 
them with the follow-up of the patients uncovered in order that 
prompt diagnosis can be made because it is a heavy burden imposed 
on health departments suddenly. We want to make sure that prompt 
diagnosis is made,on these cases and that the patient does get under 
treatment as soon as possible. We do this by supplementing the 
local health department with doctors, nurses, record workers or social 
workers wherever the most urgent need is. We also help the States 
through the process of consultation and review on their going program. 
The services of doctors, nurses, all the technical skills, are furnished 
the States to review their basic statistical data. We review their 
case-finding program, their hospital services and nursing services. 
We compile a review for the health officer. If he and his staff concur, 
we hope that he is able to put those recommendations into effect. 
We help train State and local health-department personnel. 
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RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 


Now while it is important that we pursue to the fullest possible 
extent and put into application the known knowledge that we hav. 
about the control of the disease, it is also important that we see| 
possibly more effective methods of control. Consequently the Public 
Health Service is carrymg on numerous research activities coopera- 
tively with State or local health departments, universities, hospitals 
and private clinicians in a variety of research projects. "These re- 
search projects cover such areas as therapy, immunization, diagnosis 
and radiology. We still do not have a drug which has been found to 
be as dramatically effective as the antibiotics used for the cure of such 
diseases as pneumonia and the streptococcal infections. However, 
we do have drugs which are very decidedly effective, but their effect 
does vary with different types of cases. Usually the drug to be 
most effective must be used on early cases of tuberculosis, the kind 
that we find in our mass chest X-ray program. We have found, for 
example, that streptomycin does have a definite beneficial effect and 
appears to prolong the lives of tuberculosis patients. Para-amino 
salicylic acid is another drug we are working with at the moment 
There are other drugs which are still in the laboratory stage which 
do give promise in the laboratory of being potential theraputi: 
measures for tuberculosis. 

Of course, in a disease such as tuberculosis caused by bacteria we are 
seeking an immunizing agent, and the Congress has supported the 
research work that we are doing with the BCG vaccines. Since 1947, 
when the program was started, we have vaccinated some 100,000 
people out of some 375,000 people that were tested with tuberculin to 
make sure that they are not infected. We can only give BCG to those 
persons who are not already infected. We have to observe these 
people for years because tuberculosis is a very slowly developing 
disease. 

You would be interested to know that there appear to be dry forms 
of BCG vaccine which are more stable than the liquid and also that 
there is an irradiated vaccine which has been developed which seems 
to have promise, too, and does have the advantage that it can be tested 
prior to its use. 

We have worked on improving diagnostic methods. In this effort 
we have tuberculin-tested and X-rayed about 130,000 student nurses, 
naval recruits, and college freshman. Out of this study we have deter- 
mined that there is a certain large area in the United States where 
calcification of the lungs, which formerly was thought to be a result of 
tuberculosis of the lung, is probably not a result of tuberculosis, but 
is the result of another apparently benign condition known as histo- 
plasmosis. The tests which will differentiate this from tuberculosis 
have been worked out, and, of course, that is of great importance to 
the physicians and the patients themselves. We are also working 
with blood tests which may help us determine which cases of tubercu- 
losis are most serious. 


DECREASE IN TUBERCULOSIS DEATH RATE 


Now as we stand at the present moment the balance between the 
tubercule bacillus and us is favorable to us. The tuberculosis death 
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rate in the United States was 70 per 100,000 in 1930. In 1940 it 
had fallen to 46, and in 1949 it was down to 26. In fact, in recent 
years as we put into effect a more intensive, more specific program, 
the rate of decrease has actually accelerated. 

Senator Hiiu. Fifty years ago it used to be about the number one 
killer, is that not true? 

Dr. ANpERSON. That is right. 

Senator Hitu. In that connection Dr. Perkins, who is the executive 
director of the National Tuberculosis Association, made the challeng- 
ing statement before the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, of which I happen to be the chairman, some 2 years ago 
when we were considering a local health bill that if we would provide 
the funds, give you folks the personnel and the equipment, X-rays 
and these movable vans that you use to take these X-rays, that 
tuberculosis could be wiped out, and that we would help the States. 
Do you agree with that? 

Dr. ANDERSON. Yes, sir, I think if we continue to support our 
persistent and intensive efforts that we are on the way to virtual 
elimination of tuberculosis in the foreseeable future. On that point 
it is not too long ago that doctors and public health people stated that 
if we ever got the tuberculosis death rate down to 40 per 100,000 
population, we would be at an irreducible minimum. Now you see 
we have already gone below 26. I believe we really can eradicate 
tuberculosis in the United States. 

I might say that most of our tuberculosis deaths come in the 
younger years of life. In terms of the number of people who die, in 
more than half the deaths occur under 47 years of age. 


Senator Cuavez. Now, Doctor, what about getting back to these 
funds that we are worried about at this particular time? 
Dr. ANDERSON. Surely. 


PERSONNEL AND AMOUNT OF BUDGET REQUEST 


Senator CHavez. The estimate for 1952 is $9,000,000 or $400,000 
less than you had appropriated last year. In 1951 you had a total 
of 562 positions. According to the estimated figures for 1952 you will 
have a reduction of 27 positions in the same item. Now the House 
went a little further and cut $255,000, making a total cut, if the House 
figures remain, of $655,000 under the 1951 appropriation. 

I wish you would state to the committee first the requests thay you 
made irrespective of what the Budget Bureau did, and so forth, in 
order to carry out the program. 

Dr. ANpEeRsoN. You mean the historical process of the Budget 
requests? 

Senator CHavez. The figures. 


AMOUNT FOR GRANTS-IN-AID 


Dr. ANDERSON. Yes, sir. The 1952 estimate was $10,400,000. 
That was our estimate to the Bureau of the Budget. 

Senator Cuavez. That is the request you made? 

Dr. ANpERsON. Yes, sir; $7,000,000 of that was for grants-in-aid to 
the State health departments. Their plans and estimates for funds 
show that they believe that they need about $9,000,000 of Federal 
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grant-in-aid money to enable them to expand their programs. The 
first Bureau of the Budget allowance for 1952 was $9,425,000, and 
that was accomplished through a reduction in grants to $6,350,000, 
The second Bureau of the Budget allowance for 1952, the final one, is 
the figure you have in front of you, $9,000,000. The reduction by 
House action, as you pointed out, will further reduce grants-in-aid to 
the States by $200,000, making a 2 2. -year reduction since 1950 to 1952 
of $990,000 in grants for tuberculosis control operations, and th: 
additional $55,000 in our technical assistance item, which will force 
us to take out 21 man-years of help in the city-wide chest X-ray 
program. 

Senator CHavez. Give us both your professional and your admin- 
istrative opinion as to what it will do to the program according to 
your view. 

EFFECT OF REDUCTION IN GRANT PROGRAM 


Dr. AnpERsoN. From the grant side? 

Senator CHavez. Yes. 

Dr. AnprerRson. From the grant side it is going to force health 
officers—in fact, they were forced to do it this year—to curtail the 
X-ray program, to discontinue some of the support that they are giving 
to clinics for supervision of cases that cannot get into hospitals, to 
reduce the public health nursing visits. It limits any possibility of 
expanding laboratory services, diagnostic services of which we are in 
great need in this country. For example, we were just getting under 
way with the program, whereby State and local laboratories were 
beginning to use cultures to make a diagnosis of tuberculosis. Previ- 
ously they relied on the simple smear of the sputum which requires 
that a large number of bacilli be present before you can detect them. 
With the culture it is easier to detect small numbers of bacilli. Our 
health officers are going to have to cut the program. They have done 
it this year, and they will have to cut it further if this stands. It 
comes at a time, I should point out, when we know from history, from 
our own experience in World War II, that whenever there is a great 
strain on the people tuberculosis tends to increase or certainly not to 
decrease as fast as it did before. The European and Asiatic experience 
during and after the last war was an excellent example of that. 

Senator CHavez. Are there any questions, Senator Hill? 

Senator Hiriu. No, thank you. 


OFFICE oF EDUCATION 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FUNDS 


Senator Cuavez. I have received from Senator Bennett a letter in 
support of adequate funds for vocational education. It shall be 
inserted in the record. 
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(The letter follows: ) 
UniTep Srates SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
April 26, 1951. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor and Federal Security, 
Appropriations Committee, United States Senate. 

DeaR SENATOR: In the past few days I have received a number of wires and 
letters from prominent people and organizations in my State, reminding me that 
the House of Representatives, in passing H. R. 3709, cut $1,794,499 from the 
distributive education funds requested by the Office of Education to accomplish 
its program under the George-Barden Act. I am writing you to insure that your 
committee is made acquainted with the views of these people. 

It is fair to say that these people generally accord with the conclusion of the 
House that nonessential Federal expenditures must be reduced. However, they 
suggest that, since there are several vocational educational programs in operation 
under the provisions of the George-Barden Act, it would be possible to accomplish 
the same economy proposed by the House by a pro rata cut in all of these programs 
rather than eliminating the distributive education program entirely. 

i am not sure that the Office of Education discussed the details of this matter 
when they were before your committee, as far as a pro rata cut approach is con- 
cerned. However, I have been informed by that Office that a pro rata cut 
approach would be more acceptable to them, and it seems to me that a pro rata 
reduction in funds for vocational education would be preferable to making all of 
the reduction in funds applicable to the distributive education program. 

I am confident that your committee will give this matter full consideration, and 
I hope that the views of my constituents as above outlined will be of some assist- 
ance to vour committee. 

Sincerely yours, 


WaLuace F, BENNETT. 
Senator Cuavez. Gentlemen, we will recess until 10 o’clock to- 
morrow morning. 
(Whereupon, at 12 noon, Tuesday, April 24, 1951, the hearing 


recessed until 10 a. m., Wednesday, April 25, 1951.) 





